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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——= 
GREAT calamity is reported from Pennsylvania. It had 
been raining terribly on the Alleghanies for some days, 
and all the rivers running eastwards were greatly swollen, 
when, at 5 p.m. on May 31st, the great dam of the reservoir at 
the head of the Conemaugh Valley burst with a loud report. 
The reservoir is four miles long by one broad, and seventy feet 
‘deep, and the huge mass of water swept in a wave twenty feet 
high at a pace of twenty miles an hour, into the valley, which 
is narrow and’ deep, and contains eight or nine villages and 
towns, chiefly of wood, with a total of fifty-eight thousand 
people. The largest town, Johnstown, and the villages were 
in two hours swept out of existence, thousands of the in- 
habitants being drowned, and many hundreds—perhaps two 
thousand—burnt. The wooden houses, the timber stored up, and 
the broken trees were stopped at a fine bridge near Johnstown, 
and the mass of wreckage, covering sixty acres, which was full 
of people, caught fire, it is supposed from some furnaces upon 
it,and burned for days. Immediate aid was sent from Phila- 
éelphia and other centres, but the railways were all swept 
away, the telegraph poles levelled, and communication for 
forty-eight hours made quite impossible. The soldiers and the 
navvies on the rescue trains at last made their way into the 
valley, but there was nothing to be done except feed the living 
and bury the dead. It is an aggravation of the suffering that 
the survivors in thousands of cases find themselves alone in 
the world, the unhappy children in particular having scarcely 
a chance, 











The catastrophe exceeds in magnitude any sudden European 
disaster of our time, even the destruction of Szegedin in 1879, 
though, of course, it does not approach the Irish famine. It 
was at first believed that six thousand lives had been lost, but 
the estimates have slowly risen to fifteen thousand, and this is 
probably far below the truth. As it happened, the population 
of the valley had recently been counted for some local pur- 
pose, and found to be fifty-eight thousand, and of this number 
less than twenty thousand have yet presented themselves. 
The labourers are insufficient to bury the dead, though the 
nilitary authorities do not hesitate to requisition their aid, and 
bodies of militia have been marched in to render help. Food 
has been sent in in quantities, and 1,500,000 dollars were sub- 
scribed in a few days; but the official estimate of the destruc- 
tion of property exceeds £8,000,000 sterling, exclusive, of 
course, of a heavy fall in the shares of the local railroad, 
which must rebuild its bridges. All classes, from the Governor 
of Pennsylvania downwards, appear to have behaved well, 
with the exception of some Hungarian Slavs and Italians, who 
could not resist the temptation to plunder the dead bodies, 
and were promptly shot, American fashion, as a hint that they 
ought in such a time to be more brotherly. 


The French Government is inclined, it would seem, to raise 
once more the question of the evacuaticn of Egypt. M. 
Spuller, now Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated on Tuesday 
in the Chamber, in reply to M. Felix Faure, that France had 
not yet consented to the conversion of the Egyptian Fives. 
Negotiations had not yet commenced on that point, and when 
they began, he should insist that conversion could not be 
discussed without evacuation being discussed also; for if 
Egyptian security had become so‘good, the time had arrived 
to see whether evacuation"{is not possible. The answer was 
greatly applauded, but has not perhaps much reality in it. 
If England retired, Egyptian securities would at once fall 
30 per cent., which would not suit French financiers at all. 
Their object, and that of their agents in the French Govern- 
ment, has always been to get the bonds paid, and until 
that object has been accomplished, they will remain secretly 
favourable to the rule which secures order and honest 
finance. It should never be forgotten, however, that 
France has in Egypt a pretext for quarrelling always ready- 
made to her hand. 


The Times’ correspondent states that the address forwarded 
by two hundred Members of Parliament to M. Carnot, 
protesting against the absence of Lord Lytton from the 
opening of the Exhibition, will not receive a direct reply. 
M. Carnot will remain silent; but the advanced Deputies 
in the French Chamber have signed a moderate reply, 
stating that Lord Lytton’s absence was not attributed to any 
malevolent feeling, and that the bonds of friendship between 
the peoples will not be affected by the incident. There is 
much praise of France in the answer, which speaks of 
her “wisdom, power, and moderation;” but there is no tall 
talk. The reply will not be signed by the Conservative 
Deputies, who disapprove the date chosen for the Exhibition, 
or by the Moderate Republicans, who are afraid of compro- 
mising the Government they support. The way selected to 
e-cape the difficulty into which the bitterness of English 
Liberals has plunged the French Government is a sensible 
one, and will, we may hope, be felt by Mr. Cremer and his 
colleagues as a courteous rebuke. We may, in passing, remark 
that Lord Lytton’s illness, which Mr. Labouchere pronounced 
“ diplomatic,” has turned out serious, though not dangerous, 
and may compel him to accept an extended leave of absence. 


Mr. Gladstone left London on the Derby Day for a tour in 
the South-West, chiefly by yacht, and received and acknow- 
ledged on Wednesday afternoon addresses from the Liberals 
of Southampton and other places in Hampshire, in the grounds 
of the Deanery at Southampton, where Canon Wilberforce 
resides. From ten thousand to twelve thousand persons were 
present. The speech which Mr. Gladstone delivered was the 
one on the by-elections by which he has already more than 
once endeavoured to prove that the Liberals ought to win the 
next General Election, and to have at least a majority of 110 
over their opponents. But his arithmetic is not accurate, and, 
as Mr. Norwood Young shows in his letter to yesterday’s 
Times, he can even on his own premisses look for a majority of 
only 64. The method of proof is this:—There have been 67 
by-elections since 1886. At the General Election of 1886, these 
67 seats were filled by 41 anti-Home-rulers and 26 Home- 
rulers. At present these 67 seats are filled by 35 Home-rulers 
and 32 anti-Home-rulers. In other words, the Home-rulers 
have gained 9 seats from the Unionists, but Mr. Gladstone 
makes the gain 10. Now, as on these 67 seats the net gain 
has, according to Mr. Gladstone, been 1), and as the total 
number of the House of Commons is 670, it is fair, he thinks, 
to expect a net gain of 100 seats on the whole House of 
Commons, if the General Election follows the law of the by- 








elections. But even so he should look for a gain of only 90, 
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not 100. And even that gain would leave the Unionists with 
(393 — 90 =) 303 seats and the Home-rulers with (277 + 90 =) 
367 seats,—Home-rule majority, 64, instead of 110, as Mr. 
Gladstone makes it by the second error of adding the gain to the 
present number of Home-rule seats, instead of to the number 
the Home-rulers had in 1886. But with these deductions, Mr. 
Gladstone’s reasoning is just enough, if his general premiss 
can be admitted, that a General Election follows the rules of 
But it cannot be admitted. By-elections are, of 
course, one test of the set of public opinion, but hardly ever 


by-elections. 


the most important test. 


Mr. Balfour made a brilliant speech on Wednesday in Bar- 
rard’s Amphitheatre, Portsmouth, at a crowded meeting under 
the presidency of Lord Northbrook, who bore witness to the fact 
that the address to Mr. Balfour was signed by much the larger 
number of the Hampshire Liberal leaders who during forty 
years had been the chiefs of the party in that county, 
but whom the proposal of Mr. Gladstone for Ireland had 
now alienated. Mr. Balfour said that if by Coercion you 
mean a system which does not touch the liberty of the 
Press or the liberty of election, or the private liberty of 
any law-abiding man, but which protects law-abiding citizens 
in the exercise of their liberty against unlawful interference 
with that liberty, then, and then only, he admitted being a 
But 
even in this noble sense of the word “Coercion” the Trish 
policy of the Government is very much indeed besides being 
coercionist. For example, there was the law he had introduced 
and passed in 1887, by which the Unionist Government and 
the “ brutal Chief Secretary ” provided that in the case of any 
threatened eviction in which a tenant could show that he was 
unable to pay his rent through no fault of his own, he might 
appeal to a Court of Law which was authorised to stay the 
eviction on any terms that the Court might deem just. Was 
that a coercionist law even in the best sense of the word 
Mr. Balfour declared the necessity of carry- 
ing a Land Bill containing provisions like those of the 
Ashbourne Act on a large scale; and then, and not till then, 
he proposed to submit a Local Government Bill for Ireland 
containing ample provisions against the misuse of local powers 


coercionist, and being proud of being a coercionist. 


“ eoercionist ”? 


for political purposes. 


Mr. Balfour also gave a vivid sketch of the character of 


the Irish agitators to whom Mr. Morley had proposed, in a 
speech at Portsmouth, to transfer the Irish government in 
order to sober them with the burden of moral responsibility. 
When an Irish agitator is speaking in England, he said, such 
an agitator refers to the Union of Hearts; but when in 
Ireland, he praises the memory of the rebels of ’98 or 48 or ’68, 
or of the Manchester murderers. When he is in England, he 
discourses upon the brutality of the Irish landlords ; but when 
in Ireland, does his best to prevent the most liberal offer of 
an Irish landlord from being accepted, and to force upon the 
tenant the “Plan of Campaign;” to get him turned out of 
his holding, and the whole value of his improvements forfeited ; 
and then he supports him in beggary and penury on the 
charity of the League. The Irish agitator invents if he can, 
and if not, borrows from United Ireland, any number of 
fictions as to the brutality of the police; says that Mr. 
Mandeville was murdered by the Chief Secretary, and when 
that falsehood is exposed, says that Mr. O’Brien is being 
murdered now. "When that is shown to be a fiction, he makes 
no apology, but dwells on some other fable that is equally 
attractive, and finally seasons the whole with some flavour of 
sickly sentimentalism, and thus is duly qualified “to shatter 
the Constitution in the name of freedom, and to trample on 
the law in the name of liberty.” It is long since a passage of 
more nervous eloquence has been uttered than Mr. Balfour’s 
sketch of the modern Irish agitator. 


The Colonial Office has accepted the resignation of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Governor of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner in South Africa. Lord Knutsford on Monday, in 


announcing the fact, which has just now a special importance, 
to the Lords, bore testimony to the great services of the 
retiring Governor, but said he insisted that his policy should 
be accepted, and that the Cabinet felt this to be impossible 
without grave consideration. Lord Carnarvon, joining in the 


i 


personal eulogium, took occasion to express war 

the policy, which, as we have cuttlond prt Rig. 
over all South Africa to the Colonists of the Ca 7 
and the two Boer Republics. We doubt greek 
policy will be approved by the electors, as it cecal * 
natives too completely to the Colonists, and, at a pe 


this is not the moment for its final adoption. a ae 
population is flowing north, two thousand settlers aye Reg 


enter the Transvaal every week, and with the Dutch ingly 
submerged by the new immigration, all questions may “ae 
be reconsidered. We do not despair yet of Seeing a So 7 
African Dominion under a British Viceroy, with iain 
Parliament, and a capital, probably at Bloemfontein, Allths 
is in the clouds, but Lord Knutsford is clearly right in 
fusing to bind this country and the Colonists by a prema 
decision. 


The peoples of the Balkan have been thrown into a fever of 
expectation by an incident reported from St. Petersburg. The 
Prince of Montenegro has been visiting the Czar; one of his 
daughters, the Princess Helena, has been betrothed to a 
Russian Grand Duke; and another, the Princess Anastasia, 
is, it is stated, destined for the Cesarewitch. The Prinee is 
therefore most warmly received by the Russian Court; and 
on May 30th, at a banquet given in his honour, the Qzay 
proposed his health as the “only sincere and loyal friend of 
Russia,” words recorded next day in the official Gazety 
Emperors of Russia do not use phrases of that kind without a 
meaning, and it is understood in Belgrade and Sofia that the 
Prince of Montenegro is accepted as the Russian candidate for 
the throne of “ Old Servia,” which may be held to include Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Servia, and portions of Macedonia and Bulgaria, 
besides an undefined claim to the allegiance of all Austrian 
Serbs. This candidature would, in the event of war, be of 
serious importance, and the correspondents report increasing 
efforts to Russianise Belgrade. The Radicals there have been 
attacking the “ Progressists” in the streets; the Panslay 
Archbishop Michael is not only returning, but is to regain his 
chair, and the ex-King Milan is so alarmed for his son, that he 
threatens to return. In fact, an insurrection in Servia is ex- 
pected, and though it is probably fixed for next year, dramas 
in which mobs are the actors can hardly be accurately timed, 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the Times reports that 
during the inquest on the murder of Dr. Cronin, some of the 
witnesses have made a definite charge against Mr. Alexander 
Sullivan, whom Dr. Cronin had accused of misusing funds 
belonging to the Clan-na-Gael. They say that £20,000 had 
been subscribed with which to send dynamiters to Europe to 
blow up British buildings, and that this was drawn out by Mr. 
Sullivan in four cheques in favour of J. Lester and Co., Mr. 
Sullivan, according to Dr. Cronin, using the money in specula- 
tion. It is not stated that the money is lost, and Mr. Sullivan 
promises a full answer to the charge of malversation; but 
the main fact for Englishmen, that the money was collected 
for dynamiters, is not apparently denied. How terribly the 
Irish witnesses before the Commission, who have all such a 
horror of outrage, must lament these “aberrations” of their 
sympathisers beyond the Atlantic! They must feel worse 
than the Bishops did when one of their number assailed the 
accuracy of the Pentateuch. Their own reputation was w- 
scathed, no doubt; but that a Bishop should do such a thing 
reflected somehow on the whole episcopal order. 


The * Plan of Campaign” is evidently breaking down. Lord 
Massareene, after offering most liberal terms, found that the 
“Plan of Campaign” had been applied to his estate on Mr. 
Dillon’s advice, and that tenants who could pay very well were 
actually handing the money over to the resistance fund. He 
threatened to evict, and cultivate the estate through Emergency 
men from the North who would be too strong to be frightened, 
and at last actually commenced evictions. The tenants 
thereupon yielded, paid up the money, costs being forgiven, 
and pleaded, what was probably true, that they had lost 
heavily by the struggle, and would have paid long before “if 
they had been allowed.” It took years, we believe, to restore 
the efficacy of the rent-laws in France, which are now, with 
the consent of the democracy, the most severe in the world, 





the landlord being able to take possession, with the aid of 
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ensdarmes if required, at noon of the day on which 
due. Punctuality of that kind, which alone can 
rfect credit, and therefore lower rents, would in. 
en to landlords legal oppression. 


armed 9 
the rent 18 

paintain pe 
Ireland seem eV’ 


Mr. Chaplin made a remarkably lucid speech on the thorny 
tion of Bimetallism on Tuesday night, explaining how, in 
we inion of the bimetallists, the virtual abolition of a double 
tbe opi of value in Europe in 1873 and 1874 had led to an 
pens appreciation of gold, and consequently to a very 
a Joss to all persons who had to pay fixed salaries, and 
hose own gains were determined, not by the value of gold, but 
py the value of the depreciated commodities of which gold 
} commanded so much larger a share. No one, however, 
doubts the mischief of a sudden appreciation of the standard 
of value; the point in dispute, is whether a standard of value 
which can be measured in either of two metals at will, is, pro- 
perly speaking, a standard at all, or, at all events, a standard 
Jess likely to vary, and to vary largely, than a standard which 
depends only on the cost of a single metal. Mr. Chaplin was 
no doubt right in assuming that the sudden flooding of the 
silver market with the German silver in 1873, when Germany 
adopted a gold standard, and the consequent refusal of the 
Latin Union to coin silver ad libitum, as it had done before, 
was the root of the mischief, though he might have added, as Sir 
R. N. Fowler has pointed out, that the simultaneously greatly 
increased production of silver in Nevada considerably added to 
theevil. Of course, the difficulty of the bimetallists is to show 
that if you have a double standard, and determine by law the 
relative value of the two metals, that relative value is likely to 
be maintained and to yield a less variable standard than any 
single metal yields. Mr. Chaplin says that for one hundred 
years at least this did actually hold good; but even so, it is 
evident that when Germany abandoned the silver standard, 
the Latin Union could not hold its ground. The Government 
were too cautious to express any official opinion on this 
thorny question. Indeed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not speak, and Mr. W. H. Smith, who is evidently 
nonometallic at heart, was very non-committal in his general 
reply. Mr. J. Maclean was the exponent of the mono- 
metallists, and denied that, in India at least, the fall in silver 
had done the mischief supposed. 


Mr. Balfour obtained leave to bring in his Irish Drainage 
Bills and his Light Railways Bill for Ireland on Monday, 
whereupon Mr. Parnell made a very remarkable speech, in 
which he applauded the intention of the Government, but 
wholly discouraged the idea that any such Bills could be of 
the least use without Home-rule. The result of Mr. Balfour’s 
well-intentioned proposals would be, he said, “ disappointment 
to the Irish tenant and loss to the British taxpayer.” Mr. 
Balfour had not studied these questions as only Irishmen could 
study them; and therefore, however meritorious his intention, 
hecould do nothing but harm. None the less, Mr. Parnell did 
not venture to oppose the Bills, and we think that Mr. Balfour 
might very justly have replied that the Government had never 
yet failed so wholly in any of its measures of relief for Ireland 


‘as Mr. Parnell himself failed in that measure which he passed 


for transferring Irish tenants from poor land to richer land, 
a measure which has remained a dead-letter to the present 
day. Home-rule in Ireland would lead, we believe, to ten 
times as many wild and hopeless experiments in the develop- 
ment of Irish resources, as any British Government would 
ever sanction. Note that Mr. Healy: spoke of the Light 
Railways Bill as the Bill that the Irish Members “ did want,” 
and that though he attacked details of the Drainage Bills, and 
spoke of them as Bills the Irish Members “ did not want,” 
he seemed very anxious to improve them. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench gave judgment this day week 
on the application for a mandamus to direct the Bishop of 
London to rehear the complaint against the new reredos at 
St. Paul’s “with reference to all the circumstances of the 
case,” and to declare his episcopal veto on the further prose- 
cution of the suit to be a veto not within the meaning of the 
Public Worship Act. The Court granted the mandamus, 
—subject, of course, to the decision on appeal, if the Bishop 
should appeal,—_Mr. Justice Manisty and the Lord Chief 
Tustice giving judgment for the mandamus, while Baron 
Pollock held that it ought to be refused. Mr. Justice Manisty 








held that the Public Worship Act gives the Bishop a veto 
only in cases where the complaint had not been made in due 
form or where it was obviously frivolous, and not in such a 
case as this, where there is a real question as to the legality of 
the reredos, and no Court of Final Appeal has ever decided 
the point. The point at issue in this suit is not the idolatrous 
or non idolatrous character of the reredos, but the right of the 
Bishop of London to interpose a discretionary veto on the 
prosecution of the suit. Baron Pollock, on the other hand, 
held that the Bishop had such a discretionary veto under the 
Public Worship Act, and that he had duly exercised it. The 
statute not being one that created a new offence, but only one 
that gave what was believed to be a better method of dealing 
with old offences, the Bishop’s veto does not prevent any one 
from proceeding against the Chapter for erecting this reredos 
under the old methods. And Baron Pollock held that this is 
precisely the veto which the statute did intend the Bishop to 
have, as regards the means provided by the Public Worship 
Act for dealing promptly with a case of this kind. 


The Lord Chief Justice agreed in this part of Baron 
Pollock’s opinion, but decided against the Bishop’s use of 
his discretion, on the ground that*the reasons he had given 
for its exercise were not reasons derived from “the whole 
circumstances of the case,’ as the statute asserted that 
they must be, but were reasons entirely outside the whole 
circumstances of the case. One of the Bishop’s reasons was 
the undesirableness of encouraging a litigious spirit, which 
is certainly not a reason for refusing to hear a complaint 
which the law requires him to hear, and on which it imposes 
upon him the duty of adjudicating. The other reason was 
that in the Exeter reredos case, a Court of Law had already 
decided that there was no ground to fear an idolatrous use of 
the figure of our Lord there erected; but Lord Coleridge held 
that the “whole circumstances of the case” were so different as 
regards the Exeter reredos and as regards the St. Paul’s reredos, 
that it was impossible to decide the one case on the same grounds 
asthe other. Inthe Exeter reredos case, the figure of our Lord 
is not on the cross, but is ascending to Heaven; and other 
compartments of the reredos show that the whole is decorative 
in purpose. The crucifix has always been regarded as specially 
liable to the objection of idolatry since the Reformation; and 
in this case the representation of our Lord on the cross is 
5 ft. high, and there is also in another compartment a large 
image of the Virgin, which Lord Coleridge erroneously 
described as a “crowned” image of her as Regina Celli. 
Lord Coleridge waxed virtuously indignant at the notion 
that five clergymen should have the power to introduce 
such a novelty into cathedral worship without due argument 
and appeal; but if Baron Pollock be right, this is not the 
case. Proceedings might have been taken under other statutes, 
under which the Bishop of London would have had no dis- 
cretionary veto. The mandamus was granted, and will, we 
should suppose, be appealed against. 


A rather remarkable speech was made by Canon Furse at 
the Central Council of Diocesan Conferences on Wednesday, 
in favour of a liberal view being taken by the Church of all 
the issues which are now called Socialistic. Especially he 
attacked the present Game Laws, and took very much the 
view of them which Mr. Kingsley took in “Alton Locke.” 
What was most needed in the Church was a different 
attitude towards wealth and poverty, greater severity in 
enforcing the duties of the rich, and in allowing for the 
temptations of the poor, though every one, said Canon Furse, 
was the enemy of the Church who would “make traffic of her 
creeds and ignore her theology.” We are heartily grateful to 
Canon Furse for enforcing on the Anglican Church, which 
has always been too much the Church of the respectable, the 
imperative duty of not “respecting persons,” and we quite 
agree that in that Church there is at present but little danger 
of flattering the poor as it has too often flattered the rich. 
Still, the whole political tendency of the day is so much in 
favour of making light of poor men’s sins, that even the 
Anglican Church may lose courage in rebuking them, and this, 
too, before it has gained the courage, which it no doubt greatly 
needs, for rebuking adequately rich men’s sins. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99} to 99} x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT CALAMITY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


WwW: suppose, though it is not a matter to be dogmatic 

about, that it is a certain similarity in their 
physical conditions which reproduces in North America 
that quality of immoderateness which is the “note” or 
special peculiarity of Asia. Some things on the Western 
Continent are, it is true, on a much smaller scale, especially 
the mountains and the extent and density of the population. 
“The Rockies,” though they rise well into the air and cover 
an enormous area—900,000 square miles in all—are 10,000 
feet lower than the Himalayas, which also cover kingdoms ; 
while the Alleghanies would be considered a low range 
even in our own “microscopic Europe.” They are, for the 
most part, less than half the height of Snowdon or Ben Nevis. 
The population of the Union, rapidly though it increases, 
is still only a fraction of that of China or Bengal, and there is 
probably no rural district on the Western Continent where 
the people are nearly as thick on the ground as they are 
almost everywhere along the three thousand miles between 
Bombay and Canton. In vastness of areas, however, in the 
breadth of the mountain ranges, in the volume and speed of 
the rivers, in the excessive variety of climate, ranging from 
Arctic cold to unbearable heat, in the huge extent of their 
forests, and in their liability to irresistible windstorms, the 
two continents approach one another, and exercise on 
their inhabitants something of the same effect. The 
American, being an uncrossed Aryan, does not, it is true, 
quail before the forces of Nature as does the Asiatic, or 
resign himself to submission before the decree of a blind 
Fate; but he betrays something of the Asiatic admiration 
for mere bigness, and owes, we suspect, something of his 
carelessness in precaution to an underlying sense that if 
Nature chooses to break her ordinary limits, nothing he 
can do will arrest or modify her action. It is quite right 
to say that bridges should be carefully built, but what are 
men to do with a river which once perhaps in a century 
may rise thirty-six feet in an hour; or how are they to 
prevent fires that may lay waste a city or a forest, when 
the sun has desiccated the very trees till they are in- 
flammable as touchwood, and has made of the grass of 
the prairie a magazine of potential flame? In the awful 
calamity of May 31st in the Valley of Conemaugh, the 
greatest calamity, we believe, which has suddenly fallen on 
white men since the earthquake of Lisbon destroyed thirty 
thousand persons, the ultimate cause was clearly a climatic 
condition wholly beyond human control. The dam of the 
great reservoir above Johnstown, a tank holding millions of 
tons of water, was constructed by human hands, and may 
have been in an unsound condition—the evidence tele- 
graphed on that point looks very bad indeed—but the 
reason why it broke was a fall of rain on the Alleghanies, 
wholly beyond calculation or arrest, a fall which swelled 
every river of the region till the water could not pass under 
the bridges, and which probably far exceeded in aggregate 
volume the contents of the reservoir. The mass of water 
imprisoned in that receptacle rose and rose with the new 
accessions from the clouds and from the mountains, till its 
weight was unendurable, and when the masonry of the great 
dam, seven hundred feet in length and a hundred feet 
high, was “driven open like a pair of lock-gates,” the 
unbroken mass, with its head reared twenty feet into the 
air, and throwing out clouds of spray which blinded the 
spectators, marched—for that is the only word for a passage 
which took sixty minutes—through and over the “ cities” 
and villages of the Conemaugh Valley, as if they were non- 
existent. A few great buildings stood, six, for instance, 
in Johnstown, a town of twenty thousand people; but the 
mass of houses were of wood, and were swept away like 
logs, their inmates screaming within them. An eye-witness 
writes of the richer quarter of Johnstown that it has become 
a piece of waste ground:—“ There is nothing to indicate 
that it had ever been anything else than what it is—as 
clear of débris and wreckage as though there had never 
been a building on it. In reality it was the central and 
busiest part of Johnstown. Buildings, both dwelling and 
stores, covered it thickly. Its streets were paved, and 
its sidewalks were of substantial stone. It had street-car 
lines, gas and electric light, and all the other improve- 
ments of a substantial city of fifteen thousand or twenty 
thousand inhabitants, The iron bridges which spanned the 





streams and the buildings were of a substantial ¢ 

Not a brick remains, not a stone, nor a stick of timber 7, 
all this territory there are not even mounds to show “4 
the wreckage might be covered with a layer of mud where 
are gone—every building, every street, every sidewalt 
pavement, street railways—everything else that price 
the surface of the earth has vanished as utterly as th ni 
it had never been there. The ground is swept as ¢] nee 
though some mighty scraper had been dragged pie 
again and again. Not even the lines of the streets ps a 
remotely traced. ‘I have visited Johnstown a dozen a 
a year for a long time,’ said a business man to-dg = 
knew it thoroughly, but I haven’t the least idea ae 


. . . n 
part of it this is. I can’t even tell the direction the ala 
used to run.’” As the stream was moving at twenty 


miles an hour, the very beasts could not and did no 
escape ; flight for any human being at a distance trom 
a hillock was impossible; and we greatly fear the official 
estimate of the dead is far within the truth, and tha 
even the private estimate of the Adjutant-General of 
Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand, may be considerably ey. 
ceeded. It is certain that the slaughter of labourers 

throughout the valley has been so great that the dead 

cannot get buried, and that in fear of a pestilence, spread 

not so much by the stench of the corpses as by their effect 

on drinking-water, the Governor of the State has ordered 

a regiment of militia to assist in the painful task. To add 

to the horror of the tragedy, a considerable proportion of 

those destroyed, perhaps a sixth, were not drowned or 

struck senseless, but burned alive, hundreds of wooden 

shanties having been welded by the stream into a 

huge raft, sixty acres in area, which stopped against 

one of the bridges, unluckily too well built to give 
way, and, catching fire, burned on steadily for hours, 

under the eyes of powerless spectators. Amidst such a 

scene, the destruction of property seems not to matter 
but a fine of eight millions sterling levied by Nature 
in a moment on a population of fifty-eight thousand, 
must mean for thousands of the survivors ruin which 
anywhere but in America would be hopeless, and even in 
America will take out much of the happiness from life 
during a generation. 

The scale of the calamity is, of course, not Asiatic. It 
is as nothing when compared with the destruction of the 
island of Shahbazpore, at the mouth of the Ganges, in 
1876, when a quarter of a million of human beings perished 
in a night; or with the famine in the two Chinese provinces, 
which starved nine millions of people; or with the famine 
in Orissa, which swept away a third of the people; or 
with the horrible flood of last year in Honan, when the 
Yellow River in a few hours drowned, it is believed, more 
than two millions of peasant men and women. The scale, 
however, for Europe is very large; and when the fate of 
white men is concerned, it is the scale of Europe we un- 
consciously employ. We can individualise them, and 
actually feel with the unhappy man who, after twice 
lifting mother and wife out of the water, was struck bya 
piece of wreckage, and so died; or with the German who, 
with twenty-nine relatives at 5 p.m., knew at 7 p.m. that 
he was alone in the world. This European scale, which 
has a profound effect on European thought, is, of course, 
the result of centuries during which men have noted the 
moderateness of all catastrophes, a moderateness so nearly 
unbroken, that a philosopher like Goethe held the earthquake 
of Lisbon, which destroyed probably 10 per cent. of those 
drowned on Shahbazpore, an adequate reason for doubting 
the goodness or existence of God. This moderateness, or, 
so to speak, reserve of the forces of Nature, helps greatly, 
among many other causes, to maintain at once the stability 
and the hopefulness of European minds, and to develop that 
unfounded but most beneficial illusion that the destiny of 
man is progress indefinitely protracted. Man is not often 
terrified by his own action ; and in Europe, man, and not 
Nature, is the usual originator of calamity, no sudden 
catastrophe in this quarter of the world being comparable 
in its destructiveness of human life to a great battle. This 
moderateness of scale, moreover, helps, we conceive, to 
limit “accidental” destruction by developing carefulness. 
Everything is arranged on the hypothesis that a grand 
calamity must not occur; that it would have unbear- 
able results; and except in war, we watch our cities 
against fire, regulate our crowds, arrange the railway 
journeys of our masses, under the dominance of the 
thought that a massacre must not be. Once in the 
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. ill living, there has been a calamity in 
tims of gi phn cngy iy Pecan Cire ng Ao 
off a twentieth of the population of Ireland ; and once 
stinctly visible chance of one, never quite accu- 
red, the chance that the people of Paris might 
se perish of hunger. The latter danger, however, was 

a a course, to human agency ; and in spite of the one 
peo example, Europeans have been bred by circum- 
: ces to believe that Nature will be at once unchanging 
@ benevolent. The very idea of the wiping out of 
age as a possible “occurrence,” independent of human 
il has passed away from their minds, and they no more 
feat a Krakatoa explosion than a departure of the world 
itself from its pathway in the spaces. It is perhaps 
petter that it should be 80 ; but still, the care of Pro- 
yidence can hardly be distributed territorially, the famine 
in Ireland showed that Europe enjoys no special exemption 
from a disturbance of ordinary laws, and we may wake 
one morning to know that the destructiveness of Nature 
is not confined either to Asia or America by any unchanging 
decree. We are not masters of the pestilences ; corn may 
fail as well as the potato or the grape; the great capitals 
are not beyond fire ; and our cities all depend on the con- 
dition that drinking-water shall never fail, a condition 
which might be suspended. It seems as if the old Aryans 
had found out the safe corner of the planet, but it may 


only be seeming still. 


swept of ¢ 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S TOUR. 


R. GLADSTONE has started on his summer 

\ campaign of holiday work with an evident inten- 
tion of heartily enjoying himself, as well as doing all in his 
power to propagate his political convictions ; and though 
we cannot wish him success in the latter purpose, we 
heartily hope that the South-West Coast of England may 
yield him all the delight which its grand cliff scenery in 
the most beautiful of months can confer on such a nature 
ashis. We can anticipate with some confidence the general 
character of the exhortations which Mr. Gladstone will 
address, under, as we hope, the most smiling of skies, to the 
crowded audiences of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
wall which will assemble to gaze on that singularly eager and 
impressive face, for we do not suppose that the statistics 
of the by-elections, however fondly Mr. Gladstone may 
dwell upon them in his own political reveries, will be made 
to do service again, after their use, for the third or fourth 
time at least, on Wednesday at Southampton. The general 
drift of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory will probably be in perfect 
harmony with the open-hearted spirit in which a man of 
his stamp enters upon the enjoyment of rest and 
holiday. Its burden, no doubt, will be: ‘Give, give.’ 
‘Let not the democracy in its youth be less liberal 
and large-hearted in the widest sense of the word, 
than was the middle class at the zenith of its 
power. Give, give to Ireland without grudging, and in 
what measure you mete it shall be measured to you again.’ 
Nor will that be all. Mr. Gladstone will not fail to descant 
on the grudging spirit of a Government whose advice to 
the people is not ‘Give,’ but ‘Keep.’ Conservatism, he 
will probably say in some form or other, has always missed 
its mark by its grudging spirit. It has always wanted to 
keep, and the consequence is that it has always had to give 
more and sooner than it need have done, if it had been 
more open-hearted. Had England grudged Ireland less, 
had she been more eager at the opening of the century to 
redeem the pledges of her wider-minded statesmen, she 
might not now be compelled to choose between enforcing 
on Ireland humiliating conditions such as she would ill 
brook herself, and offering her a semi-detached Constitution 
such as Mr. Gladstone himself proposes. We are far from 
differing from him on the latter point. Had the policy of 
1869 been anticipated at the time of the Union, we. quite 
agree that we should be in a far better position now for 
enforcing what we believe to be the true Unionist policy. 
But it does not follow that because the political sin of 
delaying justice is grievous, the political sin of squandering 
What you ought to hold tight, by way of compensation for 
that delay, is any less grievous. We cannot make up for 
gross parsimony by gross prodigality. We must suffer 
for the delay of justice, and suffer much. But we shall 
suffer more if we cast all government to the dogs, only 
because we governed too harshly and selfishly whilst we 
did govern, than we shall suffer if we endeavour to 





amend the principles of our government without relaxing 
the grasp which holds the reins. ‘Give, give,’ is a 
capital principle even in politics, when it only means, 
‘Share, share, and share so far as possible in a spirit of 
true equality ;’ but it is a very bad principle indeed 
when it means more than this, when it means, ‘ Relax 
your hold over everything like government, in order to 
show remorse for having once governed too harshly ;’ and 
this is very much what it seems to mean in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mouth now. The truth is, that ‘Give’ is a command 
which does not regulate government, but so far as it goes, 
dispenses with government. Even self-government means 
imposing on yourselves restraints which you are forbidden 
to violate, and the more you give way even to your own 
impulses, the less self-government there is. ‘Give’ and 
‘Govern’ are not contradictories, but they are oppo- 
sites, one of which contracts as the other expands, and 
expands as the other contracts. Liberalism has done 
much to render government easy by snatching from the 
sphere of government what did not properly belong to it; 
but Liberalism which proposes to extinguish altogether any 
kind of government for which we are really responsible, is 
Liberalism which is outrunning all rhyme and reason, and 
which must strengthen the hands of the Conservatives who 
cry out that we are not to scatter abroad that for the use 
of which we have to answer. Even the grand scenery 
which Mr. Gladstone’s yacht is to visit, might read him a 
lesson on the great bulwarks which Nature opposes 
to those steady encroachments of destructive force by 
which such a country as England is gradually worn away. 
He will see where the cliffs have borne all the brunt of 
equinoctial storms for thousands of years, and yet have 
not yielded, and he will see where the softer strata have 
yielded and allowed the ocean to pour in, in great fiords and 
winding creeks which drive far up into the land. Without 
a good deal of granite, England would not now be what the 
country is, and without a good deal of granite in her moral 
composition, political England would not now be what she 
is. Mr. Gladstone should beware of depreciating the value 
of the granite in our character, and of making too much 
of those soft strata of which perhaps in past times there 
may have been sometimes too little trace. But without the 
hardness, the softness would have been of no account. 
We should have had no England to govern. 

Mr. Gladstone’s voyage will take him into a part of 
England which is almost as well entitled to Home-rule as 
Treland by its geography and distinctness of race, and much 
more so by its homogeneity of political, religious, and social 
feeling. Cornwall and Devonshire have no such cleavages 
in religious feeling and political tendency to confess, as 
Ireland must confess between the bias of the population of 
the three other provinces and that of a great part of the 
population of Ulster; and the peninsula which Cornwall 
and Devonshire form is almost as separate from the rest 
of the island as if it were itself an island. Yet, if Mr. 
Gladstone preaches to Devonshire and Cornwall what he 
preaches to Ireland, he will encourage Mr. Conybeare to 
raise the cry of Home-rule for the South-West, just as he 
has already encouraged Scotland to raise the ery of 
Home-rule for Scotland, and Wales of Home-rule for 
Wales. A more dangerous and mischievous cry could 
hardly be imagined, for the South-West ought to 
feel more than any other part of England how much 
depends on the absolute unity of this Kingdom, and 
how helpless the Western Coast would be if anything 
happened to resuscitate the old jealousies which, in the 
time of the Heptarchy and earlier, made of England a 
mere loose aggregate of divided States. Yet if the new 
principle of Liberalism is to be, ‘Give whatever any section 
of the people ask,’ taking for granted that any guarantee 
of unity will be sufficient for safety if only a statesman of 
Mr. Gladstone’s experience and integrity declares that it 
satisfies him, we shall soon find England as weak as 
Germany would be, without the Prussian Army and the 
Prussian leadership, to prevent that composite structure 
from going to pieces. Under Mr. Gladstone’s influence, 
popular opinion is tending every day towards the view that 
there is no need for coercive government at all, that all the 
atoms of a democracy must, by some inevitable law, cohere 
without the exercise of any resolute central authority, so 
long as the people are told that they are one in heart 
(which they very often are not). Yet nothing can be 
less true. The English democracy has not yet learned 
to understand how great are the issues which depend 
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on its adopting for itself some principles of self- 
government from which no sort of deviation shall be 
allowed. It is at present in a very immature condition, 
and the most popular of its leaders, Mr. Gladstone, seems 
to be quite unconscious how easy it is to dissolve the 
political cohesion of the atoms of which it is composed, 
and to get the nation into a chaotic state of feeling in 
which it shall be quite ready to try the most dangerous 
experiments in laisser-faire without realising in the least 
how dangerous they are. We are already on the very verge 
of a loose and feeble federalism to which Mr. Gladstone 
has conducted us without ever having given the slightest 
evidence that he has realised the vastness of the revolution 
that awaits us. Suppose he convinces the South-West, 
as he has already done his best to convince other sections 
of the country, that there is really no more danger in 
lapsing into a cantonal system of government like the 
Swiss,—though without the Swiss military safeguards,— 
than there is in settling our poor-rates through an elected 
Poor-Law Board ; then he will certainly have done as much 
with his Whitsuntide holiday to break up the country 
as even a man of his great power could do. English rural 
feeling has always been at least sufficiently local and pro- 
vincial. But it is only of late years that this local and 
provincial feeling has in any degree thrown off the control 
of central statesmanship. Nor would it have thrown off 
that control now, had not Mr. Gladstone’s Quixotic plan 
for Ireland compelled him to move,—almost against his 
own purpose as regards any part of the country except 
Ireland,—in the direction of a cantonal political life. 
But his Irish policy has hitherto been so great a failure, so far 
as regards the conciliation of Ireland,—and Mr. Gladstone 
has learned to regard popular favour as so absolute a test of 
political success,—that rather than fail to carry Irish Home- 
rule, he has been quite ready to favour the development of 
a general cantonal recast of our whole political organisa- 
tion, and to make light of the enormous change in our 
national tone involved in the substitution of a provincial 
or cantonal for a national spirit. For our own part, we 
would rather a thousand times see Ireland established as a 
separate Republic, without even a nominal connection with 
England, on the other side of St. George’s Channel,—a con- 
dition of things which would not be of long duration,—than 
see the English national feeling die slowly away in a series 
of financial bickerings between small British provinces, even 
though one of these allied but semi-detached statelets were 
still to be the unfortunate island for whose benefit all these 
political heresies have been hatched. 





THE RESIGNATION OF SIR H. ROBINSON. 


HE Government has been right in accepting the 
resignation of Sir Hercules Robinson. It is clear 
from his speech of April 27th, before his departure from 
South Africa, and from the policy he has pressed upon the 
Colonial Office, that this exceedingly able Governor has 
become entirely a Colonist in feeling, and is no longer able 
to appreciate adequately either the position or the responsi- 
bilities of the Imperial Government. Indeed, it appears from 
his speech that he thinks there “is now no permanent place 
in the future of South Africa for direct Imperial rule on 
any large scale,” the destiny of the whole of the vast 
region stretching from Simon’s Bay to the Zambesi being 
to become either a collection of nearly independent 
Colonies, or a federated and wholly independent Republic. 
As new territories are absorbed, they are to be transferred 
either to the Cape Colony or to Natal, or to another and 
newer Colony, the Imperial Government surrendering all 
control, except through Parliaments which it has never 
yet been able, and never will be able, to direct. Indeed, 
it ought not even to try to direct them, for, says Sir 
Hercules Robinson, if it does, Republicanism will pre- 
vail not only over Imperialism, but over Colonialism 
too. ‘“ Whether,’ says Sir Hercules, with a frankness 
which we in no way blame, though it is unusual in a 
highly placed servant of the Crown, “‘ whether Colonialism 
and Republicanism will always retain, as at present, 
their separate organisms, or whether one will, like 
Aaron’s rod, absorb the other, is a problem which I 
will not attempt to discuss; but I venture to think that 
British Colonialism is very heavily handicapped in the 
race by the well-meant but mistaken interference of irre- 
sponsible and ill-informed persons in England. The 
tendency of such amateur meddling, to my mind, is 


d 





injurious in the long-run to the natives; whilst Pe 
every resident in the Republics, English as well as Dute 
rejoice in their independence, and converts many a Colon’ 
from an Imperialist into a Republican.” It fol — 
there can be no Viceroy in South Africa, that the Hi ty 
missioner must always be the Governor of the CapeC Wiad 
and that the notion of establishing a governing Com ml 
to administer wild territory like Bechuanaland or Matabele 
land, a project which has been considered if not die “ 
is inadmissible. The only possible policy is defined 
“ Imperialism through Colonialism,” and that, when ha 
terpreted, means that the British Government is to defend 
South Africa against all external enemies, that it is to 
“assist”’ in acquiring all native territories still independent 
—but not the Dutch Republics—and that it is to hand oy, 
all its acquisitions, including all land, all minerals pr 
native tribes, to the white Colonists, of whom the moat in 
fluential are not, in nationality, aspirations, or political 
training, Englishmen at all. The sovereignty of South 
Africa is to be acquired by England, and to be exercised 
under her protecting flag but without her interference by 
the Africanders of the Cape. ’ 
That is too large a demand, and one which, in oy 
judgment and that of most Englishmen, it would be im. 
moral as well as injudicious to grant. Great Britain has 
no right whatever to employ her irresistible physical 
strength, and the favour which her reputation for justice 
has acquired among native tribes, in order to secure vast 
annexations, and then hand them over to be administered 
well or ill by the small existing body of Colonists, whose 
tendency is to consider the lands their property, instead of 
the property of the British people, and to rule the natives 
with a severity which, be it great or little—and we will 
not enter into that morass of conflicting evidence—hag 
had at least this result, that every fresh native tribe which 
surrenders its independence begs that it may pass under 
the authority of the Queen, and not under that of the 
Colonial Governments. The Colonists, and Sir Hercules 
Robinson as their chosen and popular mouthpiece, would 
reject this request, and have Parliament confer upon the 
Colonial Governments powers which are reserved to 
Washington even under the American Constitution. The 
central authority at Washington governs all Territories 
until they are turned into States—in one case, that of Utah, 
it refuses to alter this condition of pupilage—and it alone 
controls all Indians still retaining their native ways. The 
“Indian Department,” which in South Africa would be 
regarded as so monstrous an interference with Colonial 
rights, exists under the Republican and democratic 
government of the Union. It seems to us impossible 
for a_ self-respecting Government to give away these 
reserved powers, though they should, as we have always 
contended, exercise them through an agent on the spot, 
who must be well informed, and who may even be 
assisted by a Council of the ablest Colonists. That, how- 
ever, is a subordinate question which we need not press 
just now; our proposition being only this, that in sur- 
rendering all power over the native population to men 
whom it cannot control, the Imperial Government fails, and 
fails after warning and with its eyes open, to fulfil the re- 
sponsibilities which Providence has imposed upon it. It 
is foolish to argue, as will be argued, that the right of 
veto being retained, no unjust law could be passed, for it 
is not in the law, but in the administration of the law, 
that injustice is, in a country of mixed races, always found 
to occur. Even the power of veto can rarely be exercised, and 
though we could and should veto an enactment re-estab- 
lishing slavery, we should not veto a law upon labour con- 
tracts which would have nearly the same effect. The 
law of the diamond districts still exists under which 
a native is forbidden to own a diamond, and would 
be defended by every Colonist as an administrative 
measure unavoidable if we are to suppress a most 
tempting and widely diffused form of theft. It would 
be wrong to make such a surrender of moderating 
authority even if Parliament had absolute confidence in 
the proposed depositaries of power, and it has not that 
confidence. The Cape Colonists, we dare say, are as good as 
Australians or Canadians, but they are from circumstances 
much more penetrated with anti-native feeling, and much 
more tempted to take, instead of making, new sources of 
wealth. They want all the gold and all the diamonds, and 
all the profitable lands to be distributed among themselves, 
and to be safe besides from any outbreak of native indig- 
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They need the restraint of an impartial autho- 
ing nothing and exempt from fears; and under 
m this can only be the Imperial Government, 
it secures them external protection and defends 
t insurrection, has at least some moral right 


nation. 

rity, seek 
our syste 
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oil be told that the Imperial Government has no 


tion, that the Colonists are too impatient of its constant 
- prance and occasional vacillation to tolerate its inter- 
) na and that the speedy result of the rejection of Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s proposals will be the proclamation of 
4 Federal Republic in South Africa. That is the threat 
the Colonists have never scrupled to employ whenever they 
differed from the Mother-country, and that is tiie meaning, 
scarcely veiled, of the sentences we have quoted from the 
speech of Sir Hercules Robinson. It is one, of course, to 
be gravely pondered, but it does not of itself bring 
responsibility to an end. It has yet to be proved to us 
that the Colonists, whether English or Dutch, are pre- 
ared to run the dangers and pay the taxation which 
national government would involve, and are ready to 
surrender all they gain from their place within a world- 
wide Empire. ‘To become, instead of an Englishman, 
a South African, can hardly be an object of passionate 
desire, more especially while the old cleavage between 
Englishman and Dutchman remains so imperfectly bridged 
over. One fancies the Colonists would like to try first the 
experiment of a Dominion Government on the Canadian 
model, which could not at least be ignorant of local neces- 
sities, and could, if need arose, be thrown off as easily as 
that despised Home authority which is treated as if 
it were an effete superstition, but which has at least, 
if it is defied too roughly instead of reasoned with, a 
formidable power of blockade. We may, however, be 
wrong in this fancy, for there is something in the cir- 
cumstances of South Africa which makes its Colonists 
specially impatient of reasonable control, and gives 
them even, probably from their Dutch associations, a 
contempt for the Mother-land; but if we are wrong, the 
question remains whether this country ought not to face 
the danger rather than leave her duty so completely 
undone. We should not think much of the threat, if the 
Colonists threatened secession in order to establish slavery, 
and we are not sure we ought to think much of it, though 


they only desire to make laws for inferior races 
at their own discretion, and without appeal. At all 
events, to yield to the threat is a course which 


requires some thinking over, and Lord Knutsford is 
right in refusing to let his hand be forced. The country 
suffers in losing the services of Sir Hercules Robinson a 
little prematurely ; but when a policy so far-reaching is to 
be adopted or rejected, no single man, whatever his reputa- 
tion, can be permitted to urge on a_half-considered 
decision. The Cabinet is responsible, and not Sir Hercules 
Robinson, even if the latter be, as he so evidently thinks 
he is, by much the better entitled to decide. 





PIECEMEAL SOCIALISM. 


awe protest made by Lord Bramwell and his colleagues 
4 ofthe Liberty and Property Defence League against 
the Public Bills infringing the principles of their Associa- 
tion which have been introduced into Parliament during 
the present Session, is a document of considerable interest. 
It shows not only how widely spread are the vaguer forms 
of socialistic thought, but how lightly the private Member 
treats what in former generations would have been con- 
sidered the pillars of the Constitution. To remedy some 
small local grievance, he is perfectly prepared to propose 
legislation which by implication, if not in express terms, 
may repeal vital portions of Magna Charta, and cut the 
heart out of the Bill of Rights. Though doubtless many of 
the proposed enactments which are attacked by Lord Bram- 
well are in reality dummy measures meant merely to satisfy 
small knots of men in particular constituencies, and not in- 
tended to become law, it is advisable to keep a vigilant 
look-out, and to scan the legislative horizon narrowly for 
the piratical Parliamentary craft which occasionally put in 
Jeopardy the property and liberty of the Queen’s subjects. 
Thus, though in several instances we by no means agree 
with the conclusions of the League in regard to particular 
Bills, we believe that they are doing a very useful work in 
ringing the cold light of reason to bear upon all such 
Measures as have a socialistic tendency, or interfere in 





any way with freedom of contract. They may sometimes 
be necessary interferences ; but at any rate, they should be 
discussed from every possible point of view. 

No less than twenty-nine of the Public Bills of the 
year 1889 are objected to in the circular to which we 
have alluded above. Of these, the first in order is Mr. 
Bryce’s Bill for Access to Mountains (Scotland), whieh 
desires to ‘compel the owner or occupier of uncultivated 
mountain or moor lands to permit any person to walk or 
be on such lands for the purposes of recreation or scientific 
or artistic study, except such as are occupied in connection 
with dwelling-houses as parks or pleasure-grounds, or 
are utilised as plantations for young trees.” In regard to 
this Bill, it is extremely difficult to pronounce a definite 
opinion. There is doubtless a very substantial grievance 
in the cases where some curmudgeon prevents people 
from walking across a domain which stretches for many 
miles, and perhaps renders some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the island inaccessible. It must be remembered, 
however, that, on the whole, the owners of parks are 
exceedingly liberal in regard to allowing the public to 
make use of them for recreation, and that if the claim te 
walk over the deer-forest were pressed too strongly, 
the proprietors as a class night be tempted to retaliate 
by closing their houses and pleasure-grounds. Un- 
doubtedly castles like Warwick and Arundel, and 
palaces like Hatfield and Chatsworth, filled with rare and 
beautiful collections, and standing amidst the most 
exquisite woodland scenery in the world, do an immense 
deal for the happiness, and, indeed, for the education, of the 
country districts. To give the owners what they might at 
least consider sufficient justification for shutting them up, 
would be a very grave mistake. We should prefer, then, 
to leave the right of access to mountains to the protee- 
tion of the universal feeling that there is nothing wrong 
in trespassing on uncultivated ground, especially when 
there is fine scenery to be enjoyed, and of the existing 
law which only punishes such an offence when actual 
damage can be proved, which, of course, is well-nigh 
impossible in the case of wild heath and moorland, unless 
Mr. Bryce can make out a very strong case for the 
legal abatement of his grievance. That is, however, quite 
possible in some of the wilder Scotch districts. As to 
the wisdom of opposition to the next Bill on the list, 
there can be little doubt. It proposes to repeal that 
portion of the Agricultural Holdings Act which obliges 
the tenant to get the landlord’s consent before he can 
make improvements. That this alteration in the law 
would be most unfair cannot be questioned, since the 
owner is obliged to compensate the occupier for improve- 
ments at the end of his term, and might, therefore, be 
forced to pay for work which in reality had not in the least 
benefited the land. Next comes a Bill which empowers 
County Councils or Municipal Corporations to “ construet 
or enlarge” or acquire canals by compulsory purchase 
from any Railway Company at their actual value. Here we 
must join issue directly with Lord Bramwell’s Association. 
Without question, the fact that the Railway Companies 
have been allowed to become possessed of the canals has had 
a very prejudicial effect upon agriculture and other home 
industries. If English farmers are ever to be able to compete 
with their foreign rivals, the monopoly which the negligenee 
of Parliament has allowed to be created must be broken 
down. But practically the only efficient means for doing 
this is to be found in enabling local bodies to purchase the _ 
canals. Lord Bramwell’s chief objection is that such un- 
dertakings should always be left to private enterprise. 
In regard to railways we are inclined to agree, but the case 
of canals seems to us very different. They are like roads, 
can be used by any one who has a barge, need no great 
staff of officials, and are therefore a form of commercial 
undertaking in which public bodies may as fitly engage as 
in the superintendence of the navigation of a river. 

Among the other Bills in regard to which opposition is 
asked for, perhaps the most noteworthy are the measures 
proposed in order to open all rivers along which the pubile 
has a right of passage, to fishing with rod and line; to 
abolish Sunday herring-fishing in Scotland ; to prevent any 
person from being employed underground in a mine for more 
than eight hours in the twenty-four; to regulate quarries ; 
to secure a weekly half-holiday in all shops; to abate the 
smoke nuisance in the Metropolis; to enfranchise lease- 
holds ; to encourage technical education; to enforce the 
payment of weekly wages ; and to restrict the sale of in- 
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toxicating drinks,—there being under this last head no less 
than six distinct enactments. Though we agree that some 
of these Bills are very much to be deprecated, we must 
admit that there are others which seem to us to embody 
perfectly reasonable principles. They may be badly 
drawn, but at the same time they attempt to cure sub- 
stantial evils. For instance, while we entirely object to 
securing an eight-hours working-day by legislation, and 
agree with the working-men Members in thinking that 
this healthful limitation will be much more safely secured, 
whenever it can be safely secured at all, by the voluntary 
action of the men, it seems to us that there is no 
possible objection to the enforcement of regulations for 
the safety of those who work in slate-quarries. The 
Bill dealing with this subject, which is opposed by the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, requires that no 
woman or boy under sixteen shall work for more than fifty- 
four hours a week, or ten hours a day, that special care 
shall be taken when explosives are used, that the “travelling 
roads ” shall be kept secure, that the person in charge of 
the lowering and raising gear shall be a competent male 
person over eighteen, and that when a machine is used for 
the same purpose, the driver of any animal working it shall 
be over twelve. Surely these restrictions cannot be called 
oppressive. The Bill may not be wanted, in fact, or the 
ground may possibly be covered by other legislation ; but 
against the principle involved we can see no valid reason 
for opposition. 

In the same way, we cannot understand why the principles 
of the League make it necessary for them to object to the 
Bill for the Encouragement of Technical Education. The 
‘reason given is that ‘‘ workmen will learn their trades most 
practically in the places where all technical knowledge has 
its rise,—their employers’ workshops and farms.” That 
proposition we believe to be an exaggeration. A man 
may learn how to stoke a fire or milk a cow better 
thus than if he has regular instruction; but in the case 
-of the finer mechanical processes, technical education is 
undoubtedly most desirable. In the workshop there is no 
time to train the eye and mind generally. All that can be 
thought about there is, how to get a particular piece of 
work through in the shortest time. In a good technical 
school, a lad will learn things in a week which it will take him 
& year to pick up at the shop. In the one case, the reasons 
for the various operations in which he is engaged can be 
-explained to him, and he can be made to realise how and 
why it is better to do things in one way than in another. 
In the other, he can only blindly imitate what he sees, 
and pick up a hint here and there as he goes along. But 
though we find Lord Bramwell’s attitude so unsatisfactory 
in regard to technical education, the country owes him a 
debt of gratitude for the watch he keeps on legislation. 
Blundering, half-conscious, piecemeal socialism is one of 
the chicf dangers of the age, and against its insidious 
encroachments the President of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League has manfully protested. Common-sense 
is not, of course, the only element in legislation; but 
it is one we are always thankful to see powerfully 
urged upon a body which, like the House of Commons, 
begins to contain a perilous proportion of dreamers and 
sentimentalists. 


M. NAQUET’S DEFENCE OF BOULANGISM. 


i> defence of Boulangism by M. Naquet, with which 
Messrs. Longmans commence their audacious specula- 
tion, the New Review, deserves a great deal more attention 
than it has yet attracted. The writer is the Jewish Senator 
who finds General Boulanger in thoughts, and although he 
writes avowedly “with his authority,” his production is 
.absolutely free from the vagueness which taints all Bou- 
langist proclamations. It is not in the least a eulogium 
on General Boulanger, or even a defence of his conduct ; 
but a cold and logical argument intended to prove that in 
the circumstances of France, Boulangism is essential to the 
safety of the Republic; its central ideas, the separation of 
the Executive from the Legislature, and the “ Referen- 
dum,” or appeal to the people, whenever the two powers 
differ, being indispensable to the stability of that form 
of government. M. Naquet utterly repudiates the Mon- 
archical idea, as being, in fact, “dead” in France; and 
frankly tells the Legitimists, as well as the Bonapartists, 
that so far as they hope to utilise Boulangism as a step- 
ping-stone to their schemes—which is not the case, he 
thinks, with the majority of them, who sigh only for a 











stable government—they are acting under W 
The sovereignty scindines he Pearce. Fi and must ee 
with universal suffrage, which insists on keeping 4’ 
Republican form; and it is because that is thee’, 
cause universal suffrage honestly and accurately me > 
France, that Parliamentarism is impossible. France eek 
indeed, every country, does not consist of two parties ps 
of two dozen, or rather, of as many parties as there “ 
voters—even the groups being accidental and fluid, 
the foundation of a stable majority is therefore not 
much hopeless as impossible. The obstacle is not q : 
dental, but inherent. ‘No doubt there must be a mala 
about each question as it arises, but this majority ere 
shifting, ever new, composed on each occasion of ‘est 
elements, can never have that fixity without which a 
sponsible Ministry can have no duration, nor, while i 
exists, that security which alone permits administrators f 
work to good purpose.” This would be the case eyey 
were every representative sincere and disinterested ; py 
that cannot be expected, for every career being open to 
every man, every man, “if he does not hope for the Pr. 
sidency of the Republic, at least sees in himself a possible 
Minister, and from this to declaring ‘I must hold office’ 
is but a step, and a step quickly made. Every one geeks 
therefore, to be Under-Secretary of State or Minister. 
round each insignificant candidate revolves a group of yet 
more insignificant satellites—men who hope to get place 
from their patron if he is successful or favours of a kind 
to advance their electoral influence; and as deputies haye 
the right of overthrowing Cabinets, and as to do this it js 
enough to beat the Ministry on any measure, or to carry 
a legislative proposal that the latter has thrown out on the 
question of confidence, members can turn to their om 
profit rights which the Constitution allows them. Groups 
and sub-groups are constantly formed, alliances made 
and broken by a series of intrigues, and, by one of 
those frequent phenomena whereby effects become causes, 
political instability begets unwholesome ambitions which 
in their turn beget, or at least encourage, instability.” 
The only alternative to hopeless confusion is, under Parlia. 
mentarism, the dictatorship of a popular favourite, and it 
is to avoid both alternatives that genuine Republicans are 
using the popularity of General Boulanger—which it is 
suggested throughout was originally accidental—to secure 
a revision of the Constitution which will be directed to 
two ends only, the American system of separating the 
Executive from the law-makers, and the Swiss system of 
referring every important question direct to a mase- 
vote. 


It seems to us positively foolish to deny that this is a 
coherent, an intelligible, and a reasonable scheme of policy. 
It is a hideously dangerous one for France, because in 
France the legal head of the Army can, if he pleases the 
soldiers, always master the State, and because there is no 
guarantee whatever of General Boulanger’s disinterested- 
ness ; but apart from those perils, the scheme is one which 
does meet the great evil of France, the fluid character of 
her Assembly, does promise stability to her government— 
though it may be stability in an evil method of action—and 
is, in theory, consistent with the idea of a Republic, which, 
after all, means essentially this, that the people are to 
govern themselves through agents selected by themselves, 
and exchangeable at fixed terms. Consequently, Repub- 
licans can vote for it, as they did in Paris, without revolting 
from the Republic, and without giving up that: political 
consistency which in France is treated as a moral quality, 
so that the politician who, as regards parties, changes his 
opinion, is banned as a traitor and avoided almost as 4 
felon. It is this, and not the Reactionary vote alone, 
which renders Boulangism such a power in France, and 
renders M. Camille Pelletan, a sincere Republican if 
there ever was one, who in the same Review pours 4 
full tide of intellectual scorn upon the General’s head, 
obviously doubtful whether, after all, he may not succeed. 
The man who evokes no popular enthusiasm, yet secures 
the popular vote, must have foothold on something 
real, and that, says M. Pelletan with savage candour, 
is General Boulanger’s position. “There is no doubt,’ 
he says, “that at the present day M. Boulanger’s remark- 
able prestige has considerably diminished; the question 
is how far the strength of Boulangism has diminishe 
with it. It is certain that the parties united in his name 
do not even pretend to think highly of him. The populat 
hero of the early days is no more: he is now used as al 
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engine of war against the actual state of things. The con- 
trast between the startling unanimity of the voters and 
the total absence of enthusiasm was the strangest and 
most novel characteristic of the last election in Paris.” 

Qne wonders, in reading this strangely shrewd 
apologia for a pretender in whom his very apologist, we 
should gather, only half-believes, how far M. Naquet’s 
judgment as to the necessary result of universal suffrage 
upon Parliamentary government is generally true. Cer- 
tainly it is true in France, and in a way in Germany, 
where, as regards legislation, Prince Bismarck is always 
riding three horses at once, and but for his hold on the 
Emperor's hand, would some day get his neck broken, and 
it is beginning to be true even in this England of ours, 
saturated as it is with Parliamentarism. There are four 

rties already, with Whips and leaders, who intervene 
independently in all questions ; a fifth party, that of Old 
Tories, would come to the fore but for the annealing 
ressure of the Irish Question; and a sixth, that of 
the State Socialists, which professes a religion rather 
than produces a programme, is already well above the 
horizon. There are, moreover, faddy groups, like the tee- 
totalers, who make an eleventh commandment of abstinence 
from an article of diet, and the fanatics of female suffrage, 
which may easily develop into parties, and so give the 
unlucky Executive eight or nine groups in all out of which to 
embody in some way a stable majority. It is possible—nay, 
probable, for Englishmen have political sense—that the 
constituencies may avert that calamity by roughly telling 
all groups that they may talk as they like, but they must 
vote straight; but if they should not, and the process of 
disintegration should continue, Englishmen may find 
themselves considering M. Naquet’s ideas with a very 
high degree of interest, more especially as their applica- 
tion would not in this country involve a revolution. 
If the people approved, a mere change in constitutional 
etiquette, the adoption of the principle that Ministers 
shall only resign when a formal demand for their resigna- 
tion is carried against them, would shatter the power of 
the groups, and probably make Administrations un- 
precedentedly long-lived. It has not come to that yet, and 
may never come, for the constituencies have yet to be heard 
from about the new departure ; but we may rely on it that 
the difficulty of reconciling wide suffrage with stability of 
administration is becoming the greatest difficulty which 
the Parliamentary system will shortly have to overcome. 
The life of our State lies in the House of Commons, and 
if the House cannot express itself, the life can at best be 
only as the life of a paralytic. 





MR. BALFOUR’S WARNING. 


i R. BALFOUR’S very powerful delineation of the 

habits and methods of the Irish agitator should be 
a warning to Irish agitators,—but we fear that they are 
nearly the last persons who, in the present state of Irish 
opinion, are likely to profit by anything that Mr. Balfour 
may say. But it should be a warning to many who are 
not only not Irish agitators, but who agitate, so far as they 
agitate at all, against Irish agitators, as well as to many 
who agitate in their favour. We are not all of us as deeply 
prejudiced, and as much in the habit of colouring and 
penetrating with our prejudices the impressions we derive 
from the external world, as are the greater number of Irish 
politicians, on whatever side they may happen to rank them- 
selves ; but we are all of us liable to the same kind of perver- 
sions of impression and of feeling, and are all of us becoming 
more and more liable to these perversions as the heat of 
political controversy steadily rises. Mr. Balfour himself is, 
we think, often in danger of this sway of the intellect towards 
the party to which he belongs. We are perfectly sure that 
in this journal we do not escape the danger, and, indeed, 
We often receive warnings from outside that we are entirely 
blind to the bearing of evidence which we are directed to 
regard as much weightier than it has actually seemed to us. 
And we feel no doubt at all that in many instances this 
accusation, though doubtless exaggerated, has not been 
without foundation. Indeed, the politician who is abso- 


lutely incapable of misreading the facts of a case as a con- 
Sequence of his prepossessions, hardly exists ; and of those 
who are capable, as almost all of us are, of so misreading and 
musconstruing the evidence before us, very few indeed do 
all that they might to save themselves from actual perver- 
Sions of the truth. Hence it seems to us that Mr. Balfour’s 





warning may be at the present time made much more 
profitable to those who are not Irish agitators than to those 
who are. Nay, we suspect that it may be made much 
more profitable to those who are thoroughgoing Unionists, 
and whose whole political mind is set upon defeating the 
designs of the Irish agitators, than to those who, like the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone, are always trying to find 
apologies and excuses for the extraordinary literary 
excesses of their allies. The first characteristic that Mr. 
Balfour finds in Irish agitators is that they do not argue, 
because their arguments may be easily shattered, and that 
they do not dwell on facts. They starve their memories 
and foster their imaginations, and adapt what they have 
to say to their audiences. In England, they dwell on the 
“Union of Hearts” and the piteousness of Irish poverty 
and Irish evictions. In Ireland, they dwell on the glorious 
memory of Irish rebels. They accept English money, but 
they carefully destroy the Irish confidence which is at the 
basis of anything like commercial prosperity. They do all 
in their power to prevent the tenant from coming to any 
agreement with his landlord, and to get him evicted, and then 
they keep him alive with a small pittance from the League. 
They take up every fiction which the Irish Nationalist 
journals circulate, to prove how bloodthirsty are Mr. Balfour 
and the British Government. They rest their case on the fable 
about Mr. Mandeville; and when that is destroyed, substitute 
the fable about Mr. O’Brien; and when that, in its turn, is 
destroyed, they shift their ground again, without saying a 
word as to the refutations that have been published of 
their former charges; and they flavour the whole tissue of 
fictions with a sickly sentimentality which gives it an 
air of emotional attractiveness. Well, of course, that is a 
picture the characteristics of which we should be very 
sorry to think even approach the characteristics of any 
Unionist group. Indeed, it would be far more dis- 
creditable to either Gladstonians or to Unionists, than 
it could be to a race who have inherited from the past so 
much justification for bitterness as the Irish Nationalists. 
Condemn as we may the extraordinary untruthfulness of 
some Nationalist newspapers, we must admit that any- 
thing like the same excess of statement in England would 
imply a vast deal more intentional perversion of the truth 
than it does in Ireland. And must we not admit that 
Unionist histories,—say, of the transactions which took 
place at the time of the Union,—and Unionist recitals 
of the past, such as of the infraction of the Treaty 
of Limerick, are often anything but candid, anything but 
based on accurate and scientific history. Then, as regards 
the habit of addressing appeals of such a very different 
character to Irish and English audiences, is it not certain 
that even at Portsmouth Mr. Balfour, though he dwelt 
with a good deal of pride on the measures of relief which 
he had brought in for Ireland, did not dwell, as he 
might have dwelt, upon the pressure which had been 
put on the Administrations both of Mr. Gladstone and 
of Lord Salisbury by the mere existence of the Land 
and the National Leagues, to propose remedial measures 
which, but for that pressure, no one believes that they 
would have had the power to force through? We may 
insist as much as we think right on the iniquitous means 
adopted in Ireland by the two Leagues which have 
taken up the land question,—and no one thinks 
worse of these means than we do, and what is more, 
we believe that they have weakened instead of strength- 
ened the hands of the leaders for all the purposes 
of a really statesmanlike reform,—yet without the 
Leagues and the anxiety which their popularity in 
Ireland caused, it is perfectly true that none of the later 
Land Bills would have been carried, and that the great 
powers given to the Land Courts would never have been 
conferred. That is not so much the fault of our 
statesmen as the fault of representative institutions 
generally. You cannot carry a serious revolution in one 
outlying part of a great country until the whole country is 
alarmed by the magnitude of the peril. There will always 
be representative interests in the rest of the country far 
too powerful to admit of the adoption of quite new prin- 
ciples purely for the benefit of any corner of the State which 
only contains one-seventh of its total population. English 
orators always shrink from admitting the enormous diffi- 
culty there was in obtaining justice for Ireland on the 
subject of the land, without an agitation which, though it 
should never have travelled into the evil paths into which 
Mr. Parnell deliberately led it, yet had to be fostered and 
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had to become formidable before any great reform could | schisms ; but its essential elements can stand 


have been effected. Doubtless it is true that Irish agitators 
adapt their eloquence in a very unscrupulous way to the 
audience they have to address. But so in many cases, 
though not nearly so unscrupulously, do English Unionists. 
We take great credit for our Irish Land Acts, but we are 
very loth to acknowledge that the popular movement which 
eould alone have given them a chance could never have 
been provided by the mere sense of justice on this side of the 
Channel. And that is the only strength of the case against 
Unionism,—that it takes so long for an out-of-the-way 
section of the Kingdom, especially if it be out of moral 
accord with the rest of it, to make itself adequately felt in 
the representative Chamber which speaks on behalf of the 
whole. And, of course, in such a case the result must be a 
temporary sense of positive hostility between the isolated 
section and the Kingdom to which it belongs. Is this ever 
admitted with adequate candour and foree by any Unionist 
erator unless it be Lord Derby ? 

On the whole, we sincerely think that Mr. Balfour’s 
picture of the arts of agitation, ought to convey an even 
more effective warning to the Unionists, of the great moral 
danger of trusting too much to their prepossessions, than 
it is at all likely to convey to the Irish Nationalists. 
It will certainly not be Mr. Balfour’s voice which will 
ever reach their consciences,—though perhaps it may 
some day be Mr. T. W. Russell’s,—for though Mr. 
Balfour has deserved better of them than any Irish 
Secretary since Mr. Drummond,—and better, we think, 
than Mr. Drummond, because Mr. Balfour has fallen 
upon a much more evil time, and has shown an even 
more marvellous courage in that much more evil time,— 
it is not to be expected of Irish nature, hardly even of 
human nature, that the truth should be accepted from any 
mouth which has been heard to mingle with it so much 
that is all the more unpleasantly bitter because it is so 
true. But we Unionists may all of us learn from Mr. 
Balfour, and, indeed, he may teach himself, how much more 
difficult it is to keep our own minds from the perversions 
of prejudice, than it is to condemn the elaborate perversions 
which disfigure the oratory of the Nationalist Party. 











THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


HE Ecclesiastical Parliaments of Scotland, which have 
now ended their brief yearly sittings, are of kin to 

the English Houses of Convocation, but do not carry an 
exact resemblance. They differ to a notable degree in 
constitution, in prerogatives, in design. The Scottish 
Assemblies have no Second Chamber; they include many 
lay elders as well as clergymen (there are 118 lay elders to 
252 clergymen in the Assembly of the Established Church), 
and their members have a footing of equality, all distinc- 
tions being tabooed save the natural pre-eminence that 
springs from power, aptitude, and earnestness. Their 
sphere is also much wider. They are endowed with supreme 
judicial and legislative authority as regards all that comes 
properly within it. They act as a Court of Final Appeal 
in disciplinary questions. They have also the right to 
initiate even organic changes, though such innovations 
cannot receive validity till they have passed what is fitly 
termed the “ Barrier Act ’”’—that is, till they shall be sanc- 
tioned by a distinct majority of the Presbyteries in the 
Church—when, if they have that fortune, they may next 
year be enacted by the succeeding Assembly, which is always 
largely different in its composition. Still, their main work 
and value consist in the supervision they exercise over the 
whole activities of the Churches. It is fruitful both in 
correction and stimulus. That good and true men, who 
come as deputies from all parts of the country, should 
thus meet to compare their thoughts upon such subjects 
as those that are discussed, and to contribute their local 
experiences as bearing upon the common well-being, must 
tend to foster the sense of corporate unity, to reinforce the 
strength of loyal feeling, to open people’s eyes to the 
discovery of what is real in their position, and so to 
quicken a principle of life. David Hume, who harboured 
no great love for the Presbytery, knew what he said when 
he described it as being about as perfect a system of 
rule as the wit of man is ever likely to devise. Its effici- 
ency may occasionally have been hindered or marred by 
some access of perversity ; it has proved all vicissitudes of 
fortune, having been laid waste by tyranny, brow-beaten 
by sophists, betrayed by false sons, torn by causeless 
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unfavourable conditions, and when things are pp 


disposed, appeal with great power both to indiy; arily 
to members of the particular society. 1vidualg and 
The record of the Established Church of Scot] 


= and 
past year is a very good one. It does not show go site 
in some recent seasons, but it has been framed with Ra 


scrupulous care, and is therefore entitled to an add 
weight and confidence. No one disputes that over al] th 
Lowlands the Establishment is the strongest by far of the 
three Presbyterian denominations. Hostile Critics we 
accustomed to allege that this superiority was swollen “4 
an indulgent laxity in the admission and numberin of 
membership, so that the advantages possessed by a publ 
institution open to all, in comparison with those amd 
fiscal reasons impose a sharp check on the summation of 
the tale, were unduly enhanced. A virtual confession hag 
been made that there was some truth in this reproach, 
Nothing is said about the charge of opening the door 
of Church privileges to unworthy persons; but it jg 
acknowledged that the names of dead folks, and of those 
who had left the parish, were kept on the rolls of some 
congregations for many years. One consequence of pro. 
ceeding to rectify this scandalous blunder has been ay 
apparent arrest of the rate of growth in the numerical 
strength of the Church. Last year she added to her rankg 
less than a third of the increase reported in 1887, and 
almost a thousand fewer than her Free Church rival, while 
over the Highlands, where it lately seemed as if she wag 
likely to recover ground, instead of advance there has been 
decline. The United Presbyterians give the slowest rate 
of progress. They added only 793 persons to their com. 
munion, whereas the Free Church was augmented by 3,237, 
The latter body, as usual, heads the list in respect of volun. 
tary beneficence. For Church purposes, her 336,500 members 
contributed the munificent sum of £638,930. Considering 
that many of them are poor, and that a large portion 
live to the westward of that line which is marked by 
the Caledonian Canal, a district whence a scant return 
is made for a generous expenditure, they must be credited 
with a beneficent and open-hearted disposition. Of late 
there was a slackening in the flow of their liberality, a 
consequence, no doubt, of that pinch which straitened the 
general income of the country; but again it runs full 
stream, there is ample evidence that only extraneous causes 
will stint its plenitude, and they are rather inclined to 
vaunt that, at the worst, those of their clergy who are not 
guaranteed a fixed stipend suffered much less than 
the holders of small livings who are dependent on the 
tithes. Still, they have no monopoly of this grace. They 
do at best only “walk the foremost in that file where others 
tell steps with them.” In asense, they are surpassed by the 
United Presbyterians, who raise a proportionally larger sum. 
The latter do not spread themselves over such an extent 
of poor country, where, save for the financial genius of 
Chalmers, together with the laborious magnanimity which 
has guided the working of his principle, that the strong 
ought to help the weak, a Voluntary Church would have 
been starved out; but their average rate of contribution is 
higher. It exceeds £2 per head annually, whereas that of 
the Free Church comes a little below. The benefactions 
of the Established Church are reckoned at over 13s. per 
member; but this does not include any account of the 
large sums that have been raised for the endowment of 
new churches, which must thus be provided for ere their 
ministers can attain full status, any more than of the 
income derived from tithes. 

It is significant that a new spirit appears to animate all 
these three Churches. Their government is absolutely 
identical. They profess precisely the same doctrines, though 
there is a general disposition to abate something of their 
rigidity. All have got quit to some degree of that baldness 
and penury which were wont to distinguish the Presbyterian 
mode of worship, though the Established Church has gone 
farthest, in sundry cases, towards adopting an ornate and 
elaborate ritual. All set store by the services of a cultured 
clergy, and apply severe tests to ordinary applicants for 
orders. The leading men of each, it may safely be assumed, 
do not differ more from each other than they do from some 
who belong to their own communion. <A great majority in 
all chafe under the irksome pressure of the Westminster 
Confession, which they regard as being both too compre- 
hensive and too minute, though it also errs by blinking 
some aspects of truth to which prominence ought to be 
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. 4. and they would fain see it, not suppressed 
ssi honoured, but supplemented by a short, clear, 


symbol which might serve both as a testimony | i 
eee dal verities which are believed, such as |< 
,7 jd be read on special occasions of worship, and | « 
.o- as a primer for the instruction of those who would 


Jearn more. All are more or less responsive to the 
ait of the time, especially as one in which religious 
 elians are being sifted with an apparatus of knowledge 


Gloag, the Moderator of the Established Assembly, wherein 
he discussed the claims and merits of textual criticism and 
Biblical theology proper, was a fit concomitant. to the ap- 

‘ntment of Professor Dods by the Free Assembly as a 
teacher of that science. In all likelihood, both would agree 
with Bentley, in his “ Remarks on Free-Thinking,” when 
he says:—“ Make your thirty thousand various readings 
as many more, if numbers of copies can ever reach that 
gum; put them into the hands of a knave or a fool; yet 
with the most sinistrous and absurd choice he shall not 
extinguish the light of a single chapter.” All the same, 
it is right and wise that those who have to expound 
Sacred Writ, should be fully qualified for their task, 
and be able to cause the light it contains to shine before 
men. Dr. Gloag said a very sensible thing on this sub- 
ject when he declared that our great need is for a theologian 
competent “to give a full view of Gospel truth, to grasp 
it in its entirety, embracing all the three phases of 
Christianity, and promulgating a theology more rational 
than Catholicism, more human than Calvinism, more divine 
than Arminianism.” Those who know how various 
schools have guarded certain departments and regions 
of the truth—how, for instance, while an Augustine 
wrought at the foundations of the Christian character, 
seeking to keep down lofty pretensions, a Chrysostom 
raised and adorned the superstructure—how the school- 
men disciplined the mind to precision, and exercised 
the understanding on matters external, while the mystics 
watched the interior movements of the soul and graduated 
the seale of spiritual proficiency—will be chary of 
disparaging the services of any sect, and loth to | 
doubt the eventual development and confirmation of a | 
wider co-relative truth. All may not fully coincide with 
the Moderator’s desires and expectations; but the great 
majority of his brethren will consent to the statement that 
the Church is not a repository nora mausoleum of what has 
been said and done; that she is what she was, with that in 
her which gives the right and power to meet rising events ; 
and that Presbyterian union in Scotland would be eminently 
serviceable for practical utility and theological advance. 
What hinders ¥ Sad tosay, nothing more important than 
the question of establishment and endowment. It seems | 
satirical to venture such an assertion, but it is true. | 
Moreover, the wretched thing which thus letteth will let | 
till somehow it is taken out of the way. 








THE SUPPOSED IDOLATRY AT ST. PAUL'S. 
ORD COLERIDGE is not himself afraid of idolatry at 
St. Paul’s. ‘“ Personally,” he says, ‘I have no objection 
whatever to the crucifix, nor the least desire to discourage its | 
use on any grounds outside the law. As a beautiful and 
touching symbol of the greatest event in the world’s history, 
if the law allowed, I would gladly welcome it.” And though 
Lord Coleridge thinks that in England it is forbidden by law, 
unless under circumstances which, so far as we can understand 
him, he thinks depend chiefly on the pbysical insignificance of 
the crucifix in size, on the ground that if insignificant enough 
in size no one would be likely to make it an object of special 
adoration, yet it is obvious that the sort of idolatry which | 





he is most anxious to discourage is the kind involved in | 
subservience to Bishops, Deans, and Canons, whose discre- 
tionary powers, as conferred by law, Lord Coleridge is evi- 
dently anxious to abate by every means in his power. 
The judgment of last Saturday was directed to reduee the 
character of the discretion given by the Public Worship Act, | 
even more than to reassert the legal restrictions on crucifixes ; 
indeed, the latter element in the judgment was evidently 
entirely subsidiary to the former. Lord Coleridge made the 
most of the legal restrictions on the use of the crucifix, in 





order that he might show how inadequate were the Bishop of | 


London’s reasons for stopping the litigation, and how insuffi- 
cient had been the consideration which he had given to the 


case. 
hearing of indiscretion, the Lord Chief Justice was himself 


Yet, in convicting the ecclesiastics whose case he was 


ndiscreet. He misdescribed the figure of the Madonna as a 
‘crowned” Regina Ceeli, which it is not; indeed, the phrase 
‘Regina Celi” would be condemned, as Canon Liddon tells us, 


by the whole Chapter; nor is there any crown at all on the 
Virgin’s head. 
regards the law of the case, the Lord Chief Justice insisted 


: throughout that the figure of our Lord on the Cross is properl 
never before applied to them. The closing address by Dr. t ra . plage ye 


And what is of far more importance as 


o be described as a crucifix, whereas the contention of the 


Dean and Chapter is that it cannot properly be so described, 
since the adjuncts,—the figures of St. John, of the twa 
Marys, and of the Centurion,—show the intention of the 
reredos to treat the Crucifixion from the point of view of 
sacred art, as a fitting representation of “the greatest 
event in the world’s history,” to 
Justice’s words, and not as presenting to the eyes of 
the worshipper any object likely to excite to superstitious 
devotion. 
judgment of the Bishop of London turned, and on which the 
judgment of Lord Coleridge also turns, it is rather sur- 
prising that no attention seems to have been given to it in Lord 
Coleridge’s judgment. 
were any superstitious feeling attaching to the crucifix as a 
crucifix,—as we suppose there must have been, though even 
the Roman theology condemns it,—that danger has ceased 
to exist; but assuredly the superstitions devotion to the 
crucifix, even where it did exist, was limited to the figure 
of the Redeemer on the Cross, and the more obvious it is tht 


use the Lord Chief 


Now, as this is really the point on which the 


We agree with him that if there ever 


that figure is not intended to be isolated for purposes of 
adoration, the less open will the sculptured representation be 
to the charge that it excites superstitious feelings. As Lord 
Coleridge says, there has never been any fear of super- 
stitious feeling attaching to paintings of the Crucifixion; but 
the only reason for that is that the medium of painting is one 
that has not the same reality and externality as sculpture, and 
that this characteristic of the sister art prevents the spectator 
from conveniently isolating a single figure in any paint- 
ing, and making it the object of a special adoration. 
But just so far as sculpture involves a considerable group, 
and requires you to look at what is represented as a whole, 
it is subject to much the same conditions as painting. The 
mere fact that the Centurion, St. John, and the two Marys 
are all given, and that the Virgin and child are represented 
in another compartment of the reredos, determines at all 
events that sacred art is the effect aimed at, and that, only 
so far as sacred associations move the mind to devotion, 
—that is, just as paintings of the same subjects would 
move the mind to devotion,—can the reredos have been 
intended to affect the minds of the spectators. Yet on 
this aspect of the matter Lord Coleridge’s judgment does not 
dwell at all. He insists simply on the size of the figure of 
our Lord, as if the question of size were not one that must be 
considered wholly in relation to the magnitude of the building 
in which the figure is raised, the average distance of the wor- 
shippers from the object in question, and the relative importance 
which is given to it in the building. No doubt sculptures 
on a rood-screen might have had a very different effect on the 
popular mind from sculptures on a reredos behind the altar; 
and, again, sculptures which would have one effect in a small 
cathedral, would have quite another in a mighty structure 
like St. Paul’s. But what surprises us in Lord Coleridge’s 
judgment is, that after laying it down that in the case of the 
Exeter reredos it was quite certain that the sculptured figures 


| were only parts of groups intended to be looked at as a whole, 


and to act as sacred representations of this kind ought to 
act on the minds of worshippers, he passes by this view alto- 


| wether in dealing with the reredos at St. Paul’s, gives no 
| estimate of the general artistic effect, lays no stress on the 


subsidiary figures, and instead of regarding the compartment 
of the reredos which contains the Virgin and child as tending, 
—and it clearly does tend,—to prove the artistic intent and 
to increase the artistic effect of the whole, he actually crowns 
the Virgin with a non-existent crown, and gives her the title 
of Regina Celi, to the horror of the whole Chapter of the 
cathedral. 

And yet Lord Coleridge quotes a judgment from which it 
is clear that what the Bishop of London had mainly to con- 
| sider was the concrete danger (if any) that this reredos would 
| give rise to superstitious practices of the nature of idolatry 
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in the cathedral in which it was erected. Everything, there- 
fore, that tended to divert the minds of worshippers from con- 
centrated attention amounting to adoration of the single figure 
on the Cross was of the very essence of the issue, and one 
would have supposed that the Lord Chief Justice would have 
devoted a good deal of care to the consideration whether the 
other figures on the reredos did tend to produce an artistic 
rather than a directly religious impression, to appeal to the 
imaginative and religious associations connected with the 
death of our Lord, rather than to present to the worshippers 
a single figure to which, if they were superstitiously inclined, 
their prayers might be directed. Idolatry in the days of the 
Judges and the Kings of Israel was, we suppose, more 
dangerous than it is now chiefly because the images the use 
of which is condemned by the Second Commandment, pre- 
sented to the mind physical attributes of overpoweringly 
sensuous or sensual force. That has certainly never been the 
danger in connection with the crucifix, for the very purpose of 
the crucifix is to impress upon men the human weakness 
and suffering through which the Redeemer passed, and 
which could only have produced the great effect it has 
produced because the weak things of the world have been 
divinely revealed to us as destined by God’s will to confound 
the mighty, and because things which “are not” are super- 
naturally ordained to bring to naught the things “ which are.” 
But though it is certainly not the overpowering impression 
produced by the sensuous embodiment of physical attributes 
that causes any danger of an idolatrous attitude of mind 
towards the crucifix, there is no doubt more to be said for 
the superstitious confidence in the crucifix as a sort of charm. 
And though the authoritative Roman Catholic theology con- 
demns any such confidence in it quite as heartily as Anglican 
theology, there can be little doubt that superstitions of this 
kind are. more common in Roman Catholic countries than 
they are in our own. But this danger is certainly one much 
more serious in the case of small objects supposed to carry 
with them a certain sacramental atmosphere, than in the case 
of large artistic groups such as that in question. Pigott’s 
scapular, and indeed all the various “ blest” likenesses of the 
saints or the Virgin seem to have been frequently regarded as 
‘charms; but you cannot use a large statuary group as 
a charm, nor can you easily isolate one figure in such a 
group from the rest, and treat it as having a charmed 
influence of its own. We should have supposed that the 
most essential of all the questions which Lord Coleridge 
could have discussed would have been whether it was possible 
to treat such a figure of the crucified Saviour as the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s have sanctioned in their reredos, 
as one that could be mentally detached from the sur- 
roundings in which it stands, and separately adored. If that 
were not practically likely,—and the Bishop of London clearly 
considered that question, and thought that hehad good grounds 
to decide it in the negative——the Bishop’s discretion may 
have been soundly used, and used in the spirit in which the 
Public Worship Act intended it to be used. But that is just 
the issue which the Lord Chief Justice seems not to have 
thought it worth while to consider. Perhaps the excellent 
ecclesiastics of the exercise of whose discretion he feels such a 
godly jealousy, may, after all, have considered the main issue 
with more care and candour than the Lord Chief Justice of 
England has deemed it needful to devote to it. 





THE NEW HABIT OF LAUDATION. 

T is arelief to read the answer which Lord George 
Hamilton made to Mr. W. Corbet on Monday evening. 
Captain Kane, of the ‘Calliope,’ as our readers in common 
with all other Englishmen are aware, took his ship out of the 
harbour of Apia in safety during a hurricane in which vessels 
of Germany and America were destroyed. A feeling of 
international rivalry fixed attention on the incident. The 
whole country rang with praises of Captain Kane’s nerve and 
seamanship; his reputation as a competent officer was made ; 
and the Admiralty, in a letter which, according to the tradi- 
tions of the service, had all the value of a decoration, accorded 
its full acknowledgment of “the example he had set, and 
the confidence he had instilled into those under his orders.” 
Such a letter, when like this one it is made public, assures 
the professional future of the officer who receives it; he is 
never overlooked, and his claim to promotion is regarded as 
being as strong as if he had taken part in a successful action. 





Mr. W. Corbet, however, Member, of course, for an In 
county, was not contented, and on Monday he asked whethe 
any Official reward or honour would be bestowed on Captain 
Kane, or whether the “cold official record” just laid y 
the table was intended to be the “only recognition of the dis. 
tinguished bravery and seamanship of a gallant Irishman» 
question which, we are delighted to observe, elicited from te 
First Lord of the Admiralty only the following «eoiq» 
reply :—“ The high approval by the Admiralty of the condnet 
of Captain Kane, his officers and men, has been publicly eon, 
veyed to them in terms which they will appreciate, and which 
are in accordance with the feelings and traditions of the naval 
service. To confer a special reward or honour upon an officer 
for successfully navigating his vessel in a storm would be to 
reverse the established practice of the Navy, under which 
every commanding officer is personally responsible for the 
safety of his ship, and is tried by court-martial if he logeg 
her.” It was high time that such an answer should be made, 
The fondness for sensation which is degrading the Press ang 
debasing all public life, must be prevented from interfering 
with the Services, or it will in no short time disorganise them, 
Captain Kane did his duty excellently, as well, indeed, ag it 
was possible to do it, and must, to judge by the condition of 
his ship, have been doing it continuously for months; but he 
only did his duty, as it has been done by many officers under 
circumstances equally trying but more obscure; and to giva 
him a special reward would have been to create in them 
a sense of unmerited neglect, and a desire that next 
time their services also should be made known to the 
public instead of the Admiralty and the profession. That 
would be to transfer the right of recognising service 
from the competent to the incompetent, and to arouse in the 
strongest way the passion for self-advertisement, the desire to 
obtain notoriety instead of fulfilling obligation, which is the 
curse of every Service into which it enters. It makes officers 
hate the most important but continuous and wearisome work 
which must always be done in obscurity and silence, and 
rouses the personal jealousies and bickerings which have on 
the Continent repeatedly endangered serious enterprises, and 
which even in our own Services sometimes prevent hearty 
co-operation. It is hard enough for seamen to feel that if 
they display the ability of Captain Kane in the open sea, 
where reporters are still absent, they will miss the newspaper 
chorus of exaggerated laudation which is now the equivalent 
of fame; but if, in addition, Captain Kane, and Captain 
Kane only, is to be honoured by the Admiralty and hymned 
in Parliament, it will be impossible to preserve discipline, 
or to insist on that anxious zeal maintained for years to which, 
and not to exceptional feats, navies owe their readiness 
and their success in the hour of trial. It is because officers 
have done their duty, and not because those accidentally con- 
spicuous have been over-rewarded, that the English Navy is 
the best in the world ; and Lord George Hamilton’s snub to an 
officious Member is also a needed lesson to the British public, 
which has begun to think that it is the act which stirs its 
emotions, and not a silent persistence in well-doing, which 
deserves recognition and reward, and to employ language, when- 
ever its emotions are stirred, which leaves it nothing to say 
worthy of those great triumphs on which the fate of nations 
may depend. Had Captain Kane taken two men-of-war of 
the size of the ‘Calliope,’ less would have been said than was 
said because he saved her from being cast away. 


It is a little difficult to understand the tendency of the 
hour to over-laudation. Only the other day, the Captain 
of a merchantman, in order to take on board the crew 
and passengers of a wrecked vessel, threw overboard part 
of his cargo. He did his duty exceedingly well, and with 
a praiseworthy absence of hesitation or grudging ; but it was 
clearly his duty, and if he had not done it, and a hundred lives 
had been sacrificed, he would have been followed for the rest 
of his life by the condemnation not only of all good men, but 
of all men of his own profession. His conduct, however, 
getting into the newspapers, was followed by a roar of applause 
such as would not have been out of place had he performed 
some transcendent act of public benefit or personal self- 
sacrifice. What was the reason for that roar? Some cynics 
allege that Englishmen have become so feeble and so incapable 
of fortitude, that to see a man fulfil his duty now excites in 
them that kind of admiring gratitude with which a mat 
recognises an act he knows to be great, and knows, too, 
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uld not himself perform. Mankind, it is said, 
use it knows itself to be cowardly, and 
Englishmen reverence duty because they have become in- 
capable of doing it. Others, again, affirm, with more pro- 
pability, that the cause of these outbursts is only the desire 
of the public for sensation ; that men are now sitting 
perpetually in. an extensive theatre, and that they applaud 
avy striking incident, especially if it is a little scenic, just as 
they applaud a strong situation on the stage. It tickles a 
jaded appetite for excitement. There is some truth in that 
latter view, a truth which is visible and deplorable in regard 
to every kind of event, the public watching everything, from a 
battle to a scandalous suit, through an opera-glass, not because 
it is concerned, but because it seeks amusement, as Roman 
jadies did in the arena. But we prefer to believe that men are 
yery little changed, that most of the roar is journalistic and 
not popular at all, is made not even by the populace, but only 
to attract pennies from its pocket ; and that in the presence 
of real events, the habit of exaggeration would soon dis- 
appear. After a great sea-fight in the Channel, we should 
not pen hymns to an officer who faced a storm suc- 
cessfully; nor with a European enemy in motion should 
we think quite so much of a successful skirmish in 
Africa or India. When events are real instead of theatric, 
the sense of proportion soon recovers itself, and “grand 
victories ” in Mexico are forgotten when compared with battles 
onthe Potomac. It is, however, all the more essential that, 
during the period of unreality, those who are responsible 
should keep their heads; that they should restrain their 
servants from thinking that they are actors, to whom the 
applause of the gallery is as the breath of life; and that they 
should distribute praise and blame “ coldly,”—that is, as a rule, 
by a simple statement that duty has been done or has been 
neglected. They can in this way at least keep up the tradition 
of duty as the supreme object of effort, and prevent the new 
autocrat, the populace, from destroying discipline by the 
blatant applause he bestows upon his favourites. The com- 
munity will come round at last, without, let us hope, 
suffering any further injury than a certain degradation of its 
language through over-much indulgence in the use of intensive 
adverbs. The mania of the hour is to call everything “ bloody,” 
especially in evening papers, just as the lowest workmen 
are accustomed to do; but disgusting as the habit is to all 
who value refinement, it may, after all, be almost meaningless, 
a mere token of a desire to be emphatic when there is nothing 
to be emphatic about. When great acts have been bravely 
done, or great misfortunes bravely endured, men will again 
begin to be simple, perhaps even will consider that the form 
of praise approved by Scripture and the Admiralty,—“ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,”—is the strongest that 
the ingenuity of man in laudation has yet succeeded in 
inventing. The House of Commons did not side with Mr. 
Corbet, and the people, we fancy, treat a great deal of 
the preposterous exaggeration now prevalent, the howling 
chorus raised about every incident a description of which 
will sell, as mere common form, something like an old 
indictment which described a blow as a dozen or so of offences 
each more monstrous than the last. Every incident is now 
valled splendid, just as gold was once called red. The only 
danger is lest the objects of all these laudations should mis- 
take their value, and they will not if the professional chiefs 
remain, as Mr. Corbet complains, “cold” in their acknow- 
ledgments. The public makes a shocking noise by hurrahing 
because soldiers keep step; but though quiet spectators are 
driven half-crazy, the soldiers will not be much injured if they 
and their officers alike recognise that not to keep step is proof 
of having been badly drilled. 


that he co 
admires courage beca 





THE MYSTERY OF THE MOORS. 

NTIL M. Pasteur or some other scientific investigator 
shall have studied it, grouse-disease, it is probable, 

will remain a mystery. There are plenty of conjectures about 
its origin, its nature, its comings, and its goings; but the 
theory that seems to account for its phenomena in one year is 
pretty certain to be discarded before the experience of the 
next. As gamekeepers do not like to make their “ gentle- 
men” apprehensive about the Twelfth, it is always difficult to 
get full and trustworthy accounts from all the moors. Thus, 
the want of exact understanding of the disease may be due to 
the want of exact knowledge about its distribution. This 


week, however, the Rod and Gun has had reports from 
all the moors in the Kingdom; reports which certainly look 
trustworthy, because there is no sign in them that the 
writers have concealed or understated the truth in the 
interests of landlords with shootings to let. They show 
that the disease is abroad once more; but they do not give 
any hint enabling us to understand its apparently erratic 
course. Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire are badly 
affected; Cornwall and Derbyshire are free. The news from 
Argyllshire is that on all but one of the moors of that great 
county the birds are unusually numerous and healthy ; Ross- 
shire, Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, Fifeshire, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and the Lammermoors have similar stories to tell. Wales 
and Ireland also are declared to be free. On the other hand, 
the disease has been raging on the Border moors, which 
have not suffered much since the outbreak fifteen years ago; 
and Dumbartonshire, Dumfriesshire, Inverness-shire, Kin- 
cardineshire, Lanarkshire, Morayshire, Peeblesshire, Perth- 
shire, Roxburghshire, and Sutherlandshire have been affected 
in various degrees. It is no use wondering why, while Argyll- 
shire has a clean bill of health, Sutherland, which is in the same 
region, is affected; for we frequently find the greater marvel of 
healthy moors and plague-stricken ones adjoining each other 
in the same county. In Inverness-shire, for example, Strath- 
glass district is all right; while the districts of which Dal- 
whinnie, Kingussie, and Ruthven are the centres, are all wrong. 
Similarly, while the reporter from Balquhidder Glen, in Perth- 
shire, sees only cock-birds with the massive combs and the rich 
plumage which indicate health, Strathyre Glen, which is in 
the immediate neighbourhood, is badly scourged. It thus 
seems that if grouse-disease is contagious, or infectious, it 
needs, like leprosy, some special conditions amid which to work. 


What those conditions are, remains, as we have said, an open 
question. The last endemic followed a very severe winter, 
and it was then thought that the disease was due to the birds 
having become weak through protracted cold and want of 
food ; but that surmise is untenable now, when the winter has 
been so mild that deer and game of all kinds are three weeks 
nearer than usual towards being in condition. Besides, it is often 
found that the birds which have died of the disease were 
exceptionally plump. One reporter remarks that they usually 
look as if they‘had had a sudden death. Another theory is 
that the plague is the result of “breeding-in.” That is 
plausible at first sight, and when one thinks of the fact that 
there is a no-man’s land in the Highlands where there is 
never any disease among the grouse, which flock into it from 
many moors, one is apt to regard it as the true solution of 
the problem ; but how does it look when confronted with the 
other fact that on moors where grouse are very few, such as 
the Lomond Hills, a diseased bird has hardly ever been seen? 
If the want of fresh blood were the cause of the complaint, 
the trouble would surely be most in evidence where the families 
were fewest. Still, some value must be attached to the fact, 
which is borne witness to by very many observers, that when the 
disease does break out, itis sure to be first found on moors which 
have heavy stocks of grouse. Nearly every correspondent who 
has a plague-stricken country to report upon remarks that the 
place was very lightly shot over last season. The significance 
of this general testimony, however, is not at all certain. It 
may be one of three things. It may be,as most of the reporters 
assume, that close-packing of itself produces disease among 
the grouse, just as it is supposed to produce disease among the 
salmon ; or it may be that close-packing gives a greater chance 
of contagion, or of infection, from a single ailing bird, or from 
a solitary microbe; or it may be simply that the law of 
averages makes the closely packed birds more likely than the 
isolated ones to have among them the possibility of contamina- 
tion, just as there are sure to be unhealthy people in a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants while a village of ten hundred 
may be free from all serious illness. The present writer is 
disposed to think that the last-mentioned possibility is the 
one most likely to be in accord with the truth. 


It is of importance that the truth should be discovered soon. 
Grouse are not a necessity of anybody’s life, and the world at 
large could easily do without them; but it may almost be said 
that they are a necessity of the Highlands, the poor, heathery, 
stony soil of which has been found to be most productive of 
wealth when applied to the cultivation of game rather than to 
the growing of ordinary food-stuffs. Men will not, as a rule, 





hire a moor when the disease has broken out. This is 
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strikingly seen in the experience of the sporting-estate agents 
this season. Up till three weeks ago, moors were in 
extraordinary demand, and were being let at rents much 
higher than those even of last year, when prices had gone 
up; but since the rumours of disease went forth they 
have been almost a drug in the market. Even if the con- 
tention that the Highlands should be handed over to 
the crofters be justifiable, it is clear that while yet the law 
allows them to be preserved as sporting estates it is extremely 
desirable that they should be made the most of as regards 
game. A general disease among the grouse would mean as 
much impoverishment of the people in the Scottish High- 
lands as a general failure of the wheat, or of the potatoes, 
would mean to the people of any agricultural province in 
England. Why, then, is not some scientific inquirer in- 
vited to look into the mystery of the moors? It is 
becoming quite clear that the lay investigators cannot do 
anything to lessen our ignorance on the subject. The 
present writer is one of the laymen, and is loth to be 
opinionative; but, while yet the matter is one of empirical 
speculation, he may as well state a notion that none of the 
other conjecturers has put forth. Many of the correspondents 
mention that the dead birds are usually found by the side 
of brooks. May not this fact be fairly held to indicate 
that the disease is a fever which induces thirst? One does 
not naturally expect to find fever, which in most of its kinds 
is the product of fetid atmosphere, in the expansive, breezy, 
sparsely-populated Highlands; but it is a fact not generally 
known that scarlatina, for example, is proportionately very 
much more common in remote Scottish glens than it is among 
the urban populace. The same thing is true of tape-worm 
among dogs. The very cleanness and healthiness of the air, 
which stimulates and lengthens the lives of men and of other 
desirable creatures, seems also to keep alive the germs of 
pestilence. It would not instantly profit the landlords, or the 
sportsmen, or the peasantry, to know that the disease from 
which the grouse are suffering is a rapid fever ; but if that 
surmise should be proved correct, science might devise means 
to stamp out the scourge, just as certain human ailments may 
be stamped out when we have discovered the germ to be killed 
or isolated. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

S1r,—Owing to my absence from London, which my health, 
now (D.V.) nearly re-established, still renders necessary, I have 
only just read your article on “Liberal Unionists and the 
Primrose League,” and I may venture to make one remark of 
incidental interest to the subject. You seem to say that the 
preference for the primrose was declared by one of the heroes 
of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, and hence, as I suppose, in your 
judgment the origin of the name. I believe this to be an error, 
though perhaps scareely worth mentioning. Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels may, I feel sure, be searched in vain for the anonymous 
hero of the League. Never, I think, did Mr. Disraeli himself 
give utterance to such a sentiment. There lingers, indeed, 
a tradition that the Tory leader had, as Lady Beaconsfield 
undoubtedly had, a fondness for the blossom which has now 
become on one day in the year a party badge. But the 
real explanation I believe to be this. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
funeral took place on April 19th. It was a year in which 
‘primroses were very plentiful, especially about Hughenden. 
They were conspicuous among the floral ornaments on the 
coffin, and many of the mourners carried some of these away 
as memorials of the ceremony. From that day to this, the first 
rose of spring has been associated with Lord Beaconsfield, and 
I do not think there was suck association previously. I fancy, 
therefore, Iam correct in attributing the connection between 
the Peer and the primrose, as well as the title of the political 
Association, now so powerful a fact, to the coincidence of the 
historic ceremony in Hughenden Church with the vernal 
season, and not to the “sentimental utterance of one of Mr. 
Disraeli’s melodramatic heroes.” I shall be happy to be 

corrected if I am in error.—I am, Sir, &e:, 

Glendower Strect, Monmouth, June 4th. J. H. Sxeats. 

[All we know is that, when the Primrose League was first 
established, it was said to be so called in honour of the ex- 
pressed preference of Endymion, Lord Beaconsfield’s latest 











. a . a 
hero, for the primrose as his favourite flower. But We adm: 
that we have never returned to the novel since first reading ; 
to verify the statement.—Ep. Spectator. | sit, 





THE RECENT DEBATE ON VIVISECTIon. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,— With reference to the brain experiments instance 
Miss Cobbe in her letter printed in your last issue, ] should 
like to be permitted to make a brief remark or two, The reat 
point is, as you say in your note to Miss Cobbe’s letter 
whether the animals whose brains had been so gravely inter. 
fered with suffered severely on returning to consciousness, 
It is not, I think, disputed that there would be some pain 
from the scalp wound. The difficulty is about the question of 
pain following injury to or removal of portions of the brain: 
substance. Judging by clinical observation of what takes 
place in connection with brain-tumours, abscess and new 
growths in the brain, and of inflammation and other brain dig. 
turbance, I should say that as the pain in some of these Cases 
is very severe indeed, it would be likely to be severe in the 
after-consequences,—at any rate—in the cases mentioned by 
Miss Cobbe. But the definition of “pain” by a physiologist 
is not precisely that of the dictionary, and I have beep 
told by competent persons that convulsions, vertigo, Vomiting, 
diarrhea, starvation, and the like, are not considered painful 
in the physiological sense, and would not be considered of 
sufficient importance to be entered as proofs of “pain” when 
sending in a return to the Inspector of Vivisections. Ip 
Dr. Ferrier’s examination before the Royal Commission, he 
was asked if “restlessness, opening of the mouth, and long- 
continued cries, as if of rage or pain,” were evidences of 
suffering. And the reply was,—‘I did not believe that they 
were so in reality.” (3,371-72.) I have not so learned medicine, 
but I may be wrong. I am content to hold by the ordinary 
“ dictionary meaning ” of “ pain ;” and when I read the accounts 
of the misery, discomfort, and loss of function entailed upon 
the animals by the operations in question, I am convinced (not- 
withstanding the fact that they took their food readily) that 
the experiments were cruel and unjustifiable —I am, Sir, &c., 
EpWARD BeErpog, M.R.CS. 
Tynemouth House, Victoria Park Gate, E., June 3rd. 


dby 





THE RATIONALE OF THE 
GAMBLING. 
[To tHe EpIitor or THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—You again maintain, in the Spectator of May 18th, that 
gambling—staking money in games of chance or in bets—is 
not necessarily sinful. I am not, on the whole, a Puritan, but 
I think that on this question the Puritan view is the true one. 
How is gambling or betting possible without covetousness? 
It seems to me that covetousness is not a mere abuse of 
gambling, as drunkenness is of wine-drinking, but is of the 
essence of the matter. Every player must wish to win at the 
expense of other players; and this, by definition, is covetous- 
ness. You will perhaps say that accustomed gamblers 
accept gain or loss with equal equanimity. Equal equanimity, 
perhaps, but certainly not equal pleasure. This would be 
contrary to human nature. 

Ihave heard of a lady, an expert whist-player, who nevér 
went beyond shilling stakes; and when sweeping the shillings 
into her pocket, used to say,—‘ This will buy bread for my 
children.” Was not this very thinly disguised covetousness? 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[Not necessarily at all. If the pleasure of a game be a little 
greater supposing it contains an element of chance by which 
sometimes one side wins, and sometimes the other, why is it 
sinful to purchase such a pleasure within the limits of what 
you would pay for any other pleasure P—Ep. Spectator. ] 


IMMORALITY OF 


OAK-APPLE DAY. 

(To Tur Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Yesterday was “ Oak-Apple Day,” and to my surprise I 
canie on a large station in this county where it seems to be 
still kept as it used to be when I was a boy in Wessex, before 
the special services were removed from the Prayer-Book. The 
engines were decorated with oak-boughs, and almost all the 
people about had oak-leaves in cap or button-hole. Three 
sturdy boys passed me on the platform, as I waited for my 
train, all decorated. “What do you wear those oak-leaves 
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- 
for,” I asked the biggest of them. He looked at the other two, 
“a at once “closed up,” evidently to support him against an 
nogressive stranger. So strengthened, he replied: “’Cause a 
fellow hid in a oak, and they couldn’t find him.” ‘“ But who 
was the fellow?” I persevered. After exchanging glances 
with the other two, he replied, with some hesitation : “ W’arn’t 
he called Charles?” ‘ Well, boys,” I went on, “do you wish 
they had found him?” Another short pause, and telegraphic 
consultation with the other two. Then he replied confidently : 
«Don’t matter to we, one way nor t’other.” “Then, my boys,” 
I insisted, “why do you wear oak-leaves?” Unluckily, my 
train came up at this moment, so I had to leave the boys 
slightly flustered, but evidently thinking they had had the 
pest of the encounter. The schoolmaster is clearly abroad in 
Cheshire —I am, Sir, &e., 


Chester, May 30th. Tuomas HvuGuHEs. 


A RUSTIC SUPERSTITION. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’ ] 

$1r,—The following instance of a curious belief held by 
country folk may interest some of your readers. An old man 
in this parish (in East Kent), who is in full possession 
of his faculties, and, moreover, has a considerable stock of 
knowledge of things connected with the farm and garden, 
informed me the other day of the following remarkable 
fact (!) in natural history. He told me, quite seriously, 
that if a hair be taken during summer from the tail 
of a horse, and placed in a running stream, it would 
before long become a “ water-snake or an eel,” the result 
depending, it appeared, upon “ the breed of the horse.” The 
root of the hair becomes the head of the new creature! 
This experiment he had tried, and though, somehow, he had 
not seen these hairs grow to full maturity, he had undoubtedly 
seen life developed in them. I feel sure my old friend 
thoroughly believed all this,—he is too old to have studied 
biology at a Board school, or he might be wiser. Perhaps this 
belief is held elsewhere, but I do not remember ever meeting 
with it before.—I am, Sir, &c., &. BD. 








POETRY. 


“LINES WRITTEN IN DEJECTION” AMONG THE 
CUMBRIAN MOUNTAINS. 
Go, climb the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn ; 
Ignite profane pipe upon Catchedecam ; 
Swill, guzzle and stuff, till you’re “ wisibly swellin’” 
With Patterdale egg and with Ambleside ham : 
Take your full-throated ease at your first-class hotel, in 
The joys of mint-sauce, and some “ meek mountain lamb ;”— 





Yea, scatter the scraps of your greedy vulgarity 
Broadcast on the summit of royal Sea Fell: 

Let the solemn dale ring with your hideous hilarity ; 
Where th’ eagle once built, let the cheap-tripper yell : 

Nay, fill up the cup, and spare naught, of your charity, 
But make the Lake District a Manchester hell ;— 


0 yes! cut your names :—but, O tourist! don’t borrow 
The pen of the poet to say the small say 

Of your hairbreadth escapes, your wet boots, and your sorrow 
“At being unable to lengthen your stay, 

But, after good breakfast, you hope on the morrow 
To go somewhere else, and to have a fine day.” 


Tis something to meet ye (’0d’s flasks !) on the mountain, 
As ye lard the lean earth in your “dangerous climbs,” 
But, for shame of the Muses, omit to recount in 
The visitors’ book all your “ scrumptious high times ;” 
Bank holiday ! spare us your Castaly’s fountain ; 
For pity’s sake, spare us your char-d-bane rhymes! 
R. 8. A. 


ART. 


——_-_<_- — 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 








ON entering Gallery VIL., the visitor can hardly fail to notice 
Mr. Sargent’s sketch-portrait of Mr. Irving (638). Although a 
tour de force of clever brushwork, as a likeness it approaches 
dangerously near caricature, the naturally strongly marked 


and very individual physiognomy of the subject being unduly 
accentuated, and the head, as it appears to us, somewhat larger 
than life. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Health of the Bride” (655) 
is certainly one of the pictures of the year; its specially 
strong point is correctness in what are technically known as 
relative values,—that is to say, the power of keeping objects 
according to their different degrees of distance from the specta- 
tor in their proper planes of light; or, more simply, not allow- 
ing the background to come forward and contend in import- 
ance with the foreground. A careful inspection of the 
whole picture, and of the manner in which the background, 
with all its familiar details—the steamship advertisements, 
the stuffed otter in its case, &c.—is treated so as not in the 
least to interfere with the large and animated group of figures 
in the foreground, will explain better than any words of ours, 
the merits of the work. “Saved” (698), by Mr. Frank Bramley, 
belongs to the school, and has many of the same merits; his 
idea of the Spanish lady saved from the wreck and brought 
into the humble fisher-folks’ cottage is rather a hackneyed 
theme, and perhaps tends to make the picture somewhat 
theatrical. The glow of the fire within, and the open-air 
effect seen through the door, are admirably rendered; a 
little more beauty on the part of the lady we might have 
wished for ; and, indeed, such a subject would have authorised 
it. Are we wrong in thinking the perspective of the 
boards a little violent? “Adversity” (676). by Mr. Fred 
Hall, is curious as an entirely blue snow-scene; no doubt 
shadows on snow are intensely blue, but here everything else is 
so too, and the effect is to us profoundly disagreeable. Mr. 
Walter Urwick’s portrait of Mr. W. H. Urwick (678) is a good 
piece of work froma young Academy student. Mr. Waller’s “In 
his Father’s Footsteps” (682) is a picture which would seem to be 
painted purposely and solely to be reproduced by the Graphic. 
We do not quite understand Mr. Macbeth’s “ Diana ” (699) ; 
it seems unlikely that a course of engraving from Velasquez 
should lead to the production of work like this. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes’s “Harbour Bar” (756) does not fail to 
produce an impression of that solemnity which the sea 
so often conveys, especially towards evening; the fishing- 
boats glide quietly and silently out to sea down the 
channel between the sand-banks. The only drawback 
is a certain rather heavy blueness about the picture. 
Mr. Solomon’s “Sacred and Profane Love” (760)—a title 
which irresistibly calls to recollection Titian’s well-known 
picture—we must confess we think hardly up to this clever 
painter’s mark ; it is a regular French Salon picture, but not 
in the first flight. The torso of the profane damsel shows the 
qualities of fresh direct flesh-painting, which, we take it, is the 
great aim of the painter; but the orange drapery is coarsely, 
almost clumsily painted. This group of the picture is much 
better, however, than the sacred portion, which rather feebly 
recalls Mr. Watts. Any one wanting to know what Mr. 
Solomon can do at his best had far better look at his two 
portraits here, that of Sir John Simon, Serjeant-at-Law, being 
particularly powerful. Mr. Pettie, in his portrait of Mr. 
Coats (790), paints an overpowering equestrian. The breeches, 
vying in size with those of the James I. period, the acme of 
horsey dandyism, with their accompaniment of buttons, tapes, 
&e., are accomplished with a striking realism. Mr. Tautz 
would do well to secure it for purposes of advertisement. 
Next to it hangs “ Wellington Joining the Military School 
at Angers” (791). Mr. Joy has discovered a subject we do 
not remember to have seen represented before, and painted it 
with considerable care and feeling. The youthful Wellesley 
presents his credentials to a war-worn French officer, no doubt 
a professor, whilst his mischievous future companions secm 
to be intending a pretty warm reception by-and-by. This 
idea of a first meeting, afterwards to be so disastrously 
reversed, cannot fail to be pleasantly responded to by every 
true Briton. Mr. J. Aumonier’s “ Sheep-Washing in Sussex” 
(801), is a picture which takes us intoa pleasant, quiet country, 
painted as it should be. 

In the next room, among the small pictures hangs much the 
best contribution to this year’s exhibition by the President, a 
charming head of Mrs. F. Lucas (976). A small painting of 
a couchant tiger (1,076), by Mr. George Lodge, shows study 
of the beautiful combination of strength and grace to be 
found in the subject. Mr. Dendy Sadler shows all his appre- 


| ejiation of humonr in “ Over Nuts and Wine” (1,081), a number 
of old blades gathered round a festive mahogany, where they 
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have evidently sat and will continue to sit for a considerable 
time. The stalwart fisherman in Mr. Bryan Hook’s “ Wood- 
cock Forward!” (1,111), who is doing great execution with his 
single muzzle-loader, gives one reason for the scarcity of 
woodcock inland. He is in a pleasant spot, and the picture is 
well composed and fresh in treatment. 

The present Academy is more than usually remarkable for 
‘bad work hung in prominent places, and in this class Mr. 
Morris’s “ Home” (1,177) must take the highest honours ; it is 
absolutely astounding that an artist who has done good work 
in the past could allow such a production to be exhibited. A 
sombre landscape is Mr. Rul’s “ Autumn Leaves” (1,201), an 
effect familiar to all, given with striking fidelity. Mr. Water- 
low’s “St. MacDara’s Day” (1,211) is interesting as a repre- 
sentation of a picturesque scene in the life of the Irish 
fishermen, who are offering up prayers to their patron 
saint among the runic crosses of their rude island home. 
Mr. Philip Stretton’s “Happy Days” (1,219), gives ex- 
cellently the puppyish action of young foxhounds. It is 
always refreshing to come on a picture by Mr. Napier Hemy, 
and “The Three Fishers” (1,257) is no exception to the rule. 
They are enjoying their morning pipes whilst their boat dances 
cheerfully on the running green waves of a fresh, breezy 
morning. Mr. Radcliffe’s “Haven Bridge” (1,262) transports 
us to pleasant scenes of quiet, inland Sussex, and the visitor 
should not miss Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie’s “ Playground of 
the Sea” (1,222), a particularly faithful rendering of the 
landscape of the West Coast of Scotland. Mr. Gooduall’s 
“Dream of Paradise” (1,245)—a most pasha-like paradise— 
must introduce a few words on the nude in the present 
exhibition. It shines in quantity rather than quality. The 
above-mentioned picture cannot fail to be remarked on 
account of its extraordinary badness of drawing and garish- 
ness of colour, which hardly permit of serious criticism. The 
only one amongst many seeming to us to call for appreciation 
is Mr. Mitchell’s “ Aoide” (403), which from ideality of aim 
and dignity of treatment can hardly offend even the British 
matron. The nymph holding her lyre, and backgrounded by 
glaucous ilex foliage, belongs so entirely to another world, 
that her nudity offends no more than that of a classic study ; 
and this is no doubt the wholesomest standpoint from which 
this side of Art can be approached. 

In conclusion, we recommend all lovers of Art to study Mr. 
Solomon’s “Sir John Simon ” (1,239). The luminosity of the 
face and hands is quite marvellous, and seems to us to 
approach more nearly the quality of Velasquez than anything 
else we remember to have seen. It is probable that the special 
merits of the execution of a work like this can only be felt to 
the full by those who have tried the same themselves, and thus 
learnt how narrow is the demarcation between success and 
failure. Still, in an exhibition like the present, containing so 
many official and other portraits, which, however interestmg 
to the friends and constituents of the subjects, have not the 
least intrinsic value as Art,—it is a duty to notice a portrait 
which we imagine will always command an interest on its own 
individual merits, apart from all question of likeness and 
association. 








BOOKS. 
———~<>---- 
LETTERS ON ARTILLERY.* 
ANY one who wishes to understand why it was that in 1870 
the German Army crushed the resistance of France in a few 
weeks, will do well to study this very remarkable book. 

The experience of Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe as a com- 
mander of artillery in the field is probably unrivalled among 
living officers. In 1864, 1866, and 1870, he was in command of 
a Prussian artillery force. In 1870, he was chief of the Corps 
Artillery of the Guard. He has acquired in three campaigns 
a knowledge of his profession which confers the highest 
possible value upon his letters, viewed merely in the light of 
a technical manual for the use of gunners. If, however, 
the technical side of the work were the only or even the most 
important one, its examination might well be left to purely 
professional journals. But Prince Kraft’s book has an 
importance and an interest far beyond that which any treatise 
on ballistics and trajectories, however ably written, can lay 
claim to. The work, from beginning to end, is a perfect illus- 





* Letters on Artillery. By Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, Translated 
by Major N. L. Walford, R.A. London: Edward Stanford, 1838, 








tration of the process by which the Prussian A. 
obtained its matchless position in modern Europe. 
years which have passed since the Battle of Jena, 
before the General Staff in Berlin has been to crea 
on a purely scientific plan, theoretically complete in all its part 
but capable at the same time of bearing the roug 4 

P an earing the rough test of actuap 
war, and of adapting itself to every emergency of a campai 
The work has been done with characteristic thoroughnes 
The perfection of the matériel, the completeness of the 
system, the accuracy of the methods of instruction, all bear 
testimony to a scientific spirit, and a persevering adaptation 
of means to ends, to which we have no parallel whatever in 
the military arrangements of this country. But though 
a rigid and searching scientific test has been applied 'to 
every detail, the Prussian Staff has never for a moment 
forgotten that whatever may be the perfection of appliances 
and the completeness of a system, the personal element jn 
all cases where life and death are concerned must ever remain 
paramount. Every rule, therefore, every instruction, is based. 
not only upon a material, but upon a moral foundation. The 
true secret of German military organisation consists in laying 
every source of strength under contribution so as to obtain 
the highest possible value from the instruments employed, 
The circumstances under which Prince Kraft’s correspond. 
ence was commenced are in themselves typical of the spirit 
in which military problems are approached in Berlin. In 1866, 
Prussia astonished the world by annihilating in six weeks the: 
military power of Austria. The rest of Europe, amazed at 
the result, hastened to do practical homage to the victor ing 
course of servile but not always successful imitations of as. 
much as it could understand of the system which had pra. 
duced such results. The Prussian General Staff, however, 
looked upon their own achievements in quite a different light: 
The Austrians had been defeated, it is true, but by the needle. 
gun. The Austrian artillery had everywhere been as well’ 
handled and more effective than the Prussian. Success on 
such terms could hardly be called success. There could be no 
rest until the Prussian artillery had learnt to understand its 
faults, and to remedy them. The four years of peace which 
followed Kéniggriitz were devoted to an unremitting study of 
the scientific development of artillery. The result showed the: 
value of the study, and the perfection of the method. When 
1870 came, the Prussian gunners had not only learnt their 
lesson, but they knew how to put their theoretical instruction 
into practice. The following terrible account will give some 
idea of the value of peace practice when rightly conducted. 
The author is describing an action in the Franco-Germam 
War :— 

“‘T could never have believed that the instruction given in time 
of peace would have borne such excellent fruit in spite of the 
excitement of action. How much the more agreeable was my 
surprise when, standing behind the Captain of a battery in action, 
I heard him quietly give the order: ‘ Against infantry in front, 
1,900 paces, from the right flank, ready! Fire one gun!’ Then 
he waited, holding his field-glass to his eye, until the enemy ap- 
proached the point on which the guns were laid, and gave the 
order, ‘Rapid firing from the right flank!’ Then there was @ 
hellish sight, for the advancing enemy disappeared from view 
the clouds of smoke which the shells threw up as they burst and 
tore their way through the ranks. After one or two minutes, the 
attacking enemy came out on one side of the smoke. It had passed 
the point on which the guns were laid, and in spite of terrible loss, 
approached with undeniable bravery. Then the Captain gave the 
command: ‘Cease firing! 1,600 paces—one gun—cease firing! 
And when the guns were now laid, he cried: ‘ At 1,600 paces, from 
the right flank, rapid firing!’ The effect was brilliant, horrible, 
overwhelming. No attack could have resisted it.” 
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And this passage, which sets out with such cruel terseness 
the power of artillery, brings us directly to the consideration 
of some of the leading principles laid down by Prince Kraft 
for the guidance of his arm of the service. 

It is still believed by some military authorities, whose ex- 
perience of war stops short of 1870, that the effect of artillery 
is chiefly moral; that as a man-killing weapon the field-gun 18 
not to be feared. Prince Kraft does not accept this view. 
Here is his account of the effect of the German guns at St. 
Privat :-— 

“When the head of the French column became visible over the 
hill, our trial shots reached it at a range of 1,900 paces, and my 
thirty guns opened a rapid fire. The enemy’s infantry was 
enveloped in the thick smoke which the shells made as they 
burst. But after a very short time we saw the red trousers of the 
masses which were approaching us appear through the cloud. ul 
stopped the fire. A trial shot was fired at 1,700 paces range; 
this was to show us the point up to which we should let them 
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advance before reopening the rapid fire. We did the same for the 
ranges of 1,500, 1,300, 1,100, and 900 paces. In spite of the 
horrible devastation which the shells caused in their ranks, these 
brave troops continued to advance; but at 900 paces the effect of 
our fire was too deadly for them ; they turned round and fled ; we 
hurled shells after them as long as we could see them. Here was 
an infantry attack which was repulsed purely and simply by the 


fire of artillery.” 


It is supposed by some that the fire of infantry armed with 
breech-loaders is more than a match for artillery. Prince 
Kraft absolutely denies this. Over and over again he lays 
down the proposition that “a line of artillery cannot be broken 
by a frontal attack.” “ Artillery cannot, generally speaking, 
ever be driven back by infantry, if it refuses to leave its 
ground.” This seems to be a hard saying, especially when we 
read that the guns should never refuse to expose themselves to 
infantry fire, and that on many occasions the proper place for 
the batteries is in the fighting line, and sometimes even with the 
skirmishers. But Prince Kraft certainly means what he says ; 
nay, he goes further, and lays down as an absolute rule, that, 
save in obedience to positive orders from the General com- 
manding, a battery should never be retired in action. The 
men and horses may be shot down, but as long as there are 
two men to serve the gun, that is sufficient. Ammunition may 
yun short. It is true that at such a time a battery is defence- 
Jess until a fresh supply arrives; but gunners without ammu- 
nition, and exposed to fire, will as a rule find ammunition ; 
if they do not, they will be killed, no doubt; but then the 
remainder of the troops will not be discouraged by the with- 
drawal of the guns. A propos of this Spartan instruction, 
Prince Kraft gives an example of the spirit which animates 
and informs that iron machine, the German Army, and which 
doubles its force. It is a fine story, worth remembering, 
At the Battle of Chiteaudun, a battery found itself without 
ammunition under a heavy fire. What was to be done? The 
officer commanding sclved the question. He ordered the 
gunners to take their places on the limbers and sing the 
“Wacht am Rhein,” “in order,” as the writer, with a grim 
pleasantry, remarks, “that they might pass the time agreeably 
while waiting for fresh cartridges.” 


It is characteristic of the German system, which, with all its 
science and elaboration, is in military matters essentially prac- 
tical, that the effect of every reform has been to simplify drill 
and tactics of artillery. Everything has been given up which 
did not tend to further the main objects of the arm. To be on 
the field early and in force, and to shoot straight and effectively 
when there,—these are the first and last requirements. 
Drill movements, therefore, have been practically reduced to 
two,—advancing in column of route and advancing in line. 
We have already spoken of the extraordinary accuracy of the 
German batteries in action. Prince Kraft gives us also some 
marvellous examples of the rapidity of movement of which 
the field butteries showed themselves capable. In 1866, a 
brigade trotted fourteen miles in a hilly country. The Horse 
Artillery Brigade of the Guard marched thirty-one miles to 
come into action at Beaune la Rolande. To reach the field of 
Sedan, the Corps Artillery trotted nine miles at one spell; 
and as a primary duty, Prince Kraft lays it down that in 
peace-time the artillery must practise trotting at least four 
and a half miles without exhausting the horses. ‘“ We should 
also practise forced marches of at least thirty miles in the 
day, so that all may learn how this is to be done without in- 
juring the horses.” ‘“ We shall then be able in war to get over 
sixty miles when we are ordered to do so, at whatever cost.” 

One more word remains to be said with respect to the 
training of the German Army illustrated in Prince Kraft’s 
letters. That the ordinary run of mankind should ever stand 
up for a moment against the fire of modern arms of precision, 
is a perpetual miracle. In 90 per cent. of the conscripts of a 
modern army, physical courage is certainly not the faculty 


which keeps men in the ranks, or which nerves them in 


an advance. Education, discipline, and the fear of public 
opinion are the forces which hold men together at the present 
day. The more strongly those forces are developed, the 
greater will be the cohesion. “I have directed your atten- 
tion,” says Prince Kraft in a pregnant sentence, “to the fact 
that the instinct of self-preservation which is innate in human 
nature never directly influences educated men;” and the 
German system takes care that educated men shall pre- 
dominate in their lines. 


It is somewhat mournful to reflect upon our own position, 





considered in the light of Prince Kraft’s book. It is probable 
that not one Englishman in ten thousand realises what is the 
position of this country in respect of artillery. As to 
our regular batteries of horse and field guns, it may at once 
be said that they are unsurpassed. There is nothing which 
the gunners of the Prussian Guard can do which our own men 
also are not able to perform. It is not their fault that they 
have been unable to develop in practice the great tactical 
principle of the employment of artillery. At Sedan, no less 
than 540 guns were massed in one spot, their fire converging 
on one target. On a grand field-day at Aldershot, two 
batteries are a liberal provision for either side, and over and 
over again a couple of guns may be seen occupying a position 
under the supposition that they represent half-a-dozen 
batteries. But it is not the fault of our gunners that there are 
not more of them. What they can do, they do to perfection. 
It is, however, the fault of the War Office that we have at this 
moment barely sufficient artillery to supply the needs of 60,000 
men. Mr. Stanhope himself has stated that for the needs of 
the whole of the British Empire, we have, after supplying two 
army corps, no field batteries available. In the United 
Kingdom alone, we have 300,000 infantry absolutely un- 
provided with field-guns,—in other words, utterly unable to- 
go into action against a civilised army. On this point Prince 
Kraft is perfectly clear :—“ The effect of shrapnel begins at 
about 3,800 yards, and at from 2,000 to 1,500 yards is decisive ; 
while at from 1,100 to 1,000 yards the effect of artillery is. 
absolutely annihilating.” Andagain :—“ Shrapnel and double- 
walled shell produce such a murderous effect, that the fight 
may be considered as decided in favour of that side whose 
artillery has overcome that of the enemy, and can now turn 
the full weight of those projectiles on the other arms of the 
enemy.” What is likely to be the fate of a force which, like 
our Volunteers, would begin the action practically without 
any field artillery at all? And the experience of Prince Kraft 
is that of every officer, whether in this country or abroad, who 
has any practical acquaintance with the art of war. 





EXPLORING THE ATLAS.* 


As Morocco seems likely at no distant day to become more or 
less a “ question,” and as all solid information concerning the 
land and people is welcome, it is a pity that so daring and 
intelligent a traveller as Mr. Joseph Thomson was diverted 
from his original intention of exploring the country sufficiently 
to write a “book on Morocco.” He had journeyed far and 
wide in the South and in the Atlas, when, the Emin Retief pro- 
ject having turned him from his purpose, he returned home. 
Consequently, instead of the larger and fuller work con- 
templated, we have what he calls “a personal narrative 
of exploration,”—that is, one of travel and adventure, with 
a due flavour of geography and geology, which necessarily 
includes some incidental sketches of the popular manners an@ 
methods of government. The volume is, therefore, one which 
provokes rather than satisfies curiosity, and leaves behind the 
impression that, though Morocco is a country in which travel- 
ling is very disagreeable as well as dangerous, it is also one 
respecting which we should like further reports from hardy 
explorers and keen observers. Yet, had Mr. Thomson done 
for the North even only what he has for the South, could he 
have spoken out more strongly than he has? His deliverance 
is that the Moslem religion has petrified into the mere per- 
formance of ceremonial duties, and has ceased to have any 
influence on moral conduct; so that he does not hesitate to 
repeat more than once that what he calls the most religious, 
is also the most grossly immoral of all the nations on the earth. 
That is an extreme way of putting the truth, perhaps; but the 
rottenness of Morocco must have been prodigious to have 
called forth such strong condemnation. ‘“ Among no people,” 
he says, “are prayers so commonly heard, or religious duties 
more rigidly attended ; yet side by side with it all, rapine and 
murder, mendacity of the most advanced type, and brutish 
and unnatural vices, exist to an extraordinary degree.” Then 
as to the government he is equally positive, saying :-—“ I had 
never seen anything to compare with it, even among the most 
barbarous races of Central Africa.” The principles of rule are 
“poverty and disunion,”—that is, extortion and tribal fends. 
No two Governors dare to be friendly to each other :— 

« Everything exists for the ruler; land and people are alike his. 








* Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco: a Narrative of Exploration. By 
Joseph Thomson, F,.R.G.S, London: George Philip and_Son. 
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‘The whole system of government is arranged with a view to im- 

verishing exactions. The Sheiks drain the people, the Kaids 
the Sheiks, and the Sultan the Kaids, the result being as complete 
as the drainage of a given area into the ocean by a river and its 
tributaries. The people have no rights save such as the Sultan 
more or less temporarily accords to them. Justice, or the reverse, 
is dispensed to the highest bidder, and crime winked at under the 
influence of bribes. A man’s sole safety in Morocco lies in absolute 
poverty.” 

The picture is dark, and is summed up by a comprehensive 
statement of the result of government through cruelty and 
rapacity. The energetic traveller says that “ruin and desola- 
tion are marked on every square mile, deserted homesteads 
and rich plains lying uncultivated, telling their own tale of 
spoliation and rapine.” The relatively favoured exceptions 
are, oddly enough, the Jews, respecting whom there is much 
information, and the “ protected” citizens,—that is, Moors 
and Jews placed by the European representatives outside the 
pale of Moorish law, such as it is; and as some agents sell 
protections to extortioners, the Moor has no faith in Europeans, 
and dreads as well as hates the idea of intervention on his 
behalf. He does not complain; he endures; and his resigna- 
tion must be credited to his faith in fatalism. Yet, as there 
is no hope of improvement, as Spain and France covet the 
land, he thinks it must go some day, and prefers France to 
Spain. Acquisition by France, though unpleasant to us, is 
said to be “the best solution of the question for Morocco.” 
Danger to Gibraltar he makes light of, saying :—“ In any case, 
the state of affairs in Morocco is a disgrace to the century, 
and we cannot be justified in countenancing it because, 
forsooth, some real or imaginary danger to our position at 
Gibraltar is foreseen by the substitution of an improved 
European government.” Mr. Thomson, however, should con- 
sider that not only our interests in Gibraltar, but in the 
Mediterranean and the route to the Cape, are involved in the 
question which he propounds. 


The suggestive conclusions and opinions which we have 
cited are given by the way; the main body of the book is what 
it affects to be, a narrative of travel. Armed with a letter 
from the Sultan, which expressly forbade excursions into the 
Atlas, Mr. Thomson and his companion, Lieutenant Harold 
Crichton-Browne, set out with the resolve to use the letter 
and disobey the prohibitive injunction. At the outset, they 
suffered from rebellious servants who mistook the experienced 
and masterful African traveller for a greenhorn, and were 
promptly undeceived. But the worries endured near the 
coast, in experimental trips, made him start away for Morocco 
City, and after a brief sojourn there, he boldly started for 
Demnat, hoping, when there, to elude or delude the Kaids, 
and find a way into the Atlas. That was the object of this 
eastward journey, and to a great extent it was attained. For 
by one means and another, he broke through the restrictions 
on his movements enjoined by the Sharifian letter, penetrated 
the great range ut the Pass of Teluet, and gazed out to the 
southward, and, wandering adroitly hither and thither, by 
sheer persistence and audacity, climbed two peaks, one 
reaching an elevation of more than thirteen thousand feet. 
After these exciting manewuvres, he was obliged to revisit 
Morocco, where he stayed several weeks, and saw much which 
was worth seeing. Finally, he pushed with great hardihood 
into the Sus Valley, beyond the chain, and returned by the 
coast to Casablanca. The interest of these expeditions lies, 
of course, in the details which disclose a state of society 
atrange and painful from a European point of view, 
and paint a country which, sublime as it is in some aspects, 
can have no charms for any one except the hardy ex- 
plorer who unites a love of adventure with a knowledge of 
science. 

In his bold enterprises to circumvent the Sultan’s orders, 
drag his servants with him against their will, and generally, 
despite ever-recurring obstruction, do what he desired, Mr. 
Thomson was aided by two Jews, one provided by a Consul on 
the coast, and the other accruing in this romantic and startling 
fashion. He had ridden into Demnat through a pretty valley 
where roses and woodbines covered the pomegranates and figs, 
and red earthen cottages stood in gardens, and handed his 
letter to a soldier who was to take it to the Kaid. Thronging 
round his party were eager Moors, Jews, and Berbers, 
astounded at the presence of a Christian :— 

“While we waited the return of the messenger, and congratu- 
lated ourselves on our safe arrival in such a beautiful district, we 
were suddenly startled by a clear ‘ Good-evening, gentlemen,’ in 








unmistakable English tones. Turning in surprise, we looked for 


the speaker. We could see no one to whom to make reply, till 

from the crowd of Jews we were again saluted, and distinguished 

a somewhat short, fat individual, with features different from 

those around him. He wore a red fez, which of itself showed he 

was no ordinary Morocco Jew, none such being allowed to wear 

anything but a black cap and slippers. We answered him with a 

very genuine cordiality as the thought, ‘ An interpreter at last,’ 

flashed across our minds. We soon learned that we were speaking 

to David Assor, a Cockney Jew, who, by the fortuitous concourse 

of circumstances, had been landed in these parts, where he had 

taken to himself a wife, and had now been established as a trader 

for many years.” 

Assor proved to be a useful auxiliary, and the oddity of the 
rencontre was increased by the fact that, says Mr. Thomson, 
“he knew some of my old Swahili friends, from having acted 
as interpreter to the Sultan of Zanzibar’s attendants during 
his visit to England.” Verily, the world is small. All, how. 
ever, in the depths of Morocco was new to the travellers, except 
this unwashed Cockney Jew, who, like his mountain congener, 
Shalum, was brave and faithful. Indeed, the descriptions we 
get of the Marocean Jews, whether in the hills or on the plains, 
including the incredible filth in which they live, are among 
the most interesting, if repulsive, passages contained in the 
book. Mr. Thomson penetrated into the “ Mellahs ” wherever 
he went, and the tale of what he endured amid their abomina- 
tions raises our estimate of his moral and physical courage, 
and brings a fresh testimony to the hardness of the Jewish 
race. They are not oppressed like the Berbers, Arabs, and 
Moors. They have contrived a modus vivendi, and, in some 
districts at least, they have the better lot, by comparison, 
where all is bad. 

One unique surprise in the mountains gratified our traveller. 
He was returning from what we must call a stolen raid 
through the great chain, his first successful passage to the 
southern face, where he found, near the summit of the pass, 
buttercups, white and blue daisies, and whence he “looked 
in vain for the Anti-Atlas” of the maps, as he stood on the 
watershed dividing the Tensift from the Dra, and was awed 
by the rocky precipices which rose more than three thousand 
feet on either hand of the defile. Rounding a hill and crossing 
ridges of undoubted glacial débris, he suddenly came upon 
a baronial castle in all its strength and grimness, “ contrasting 
strongly with the Brummagem clay-built kasbahs in which 
the Moorish lords of these days ensconce themselves.” It was 
the dwelling of the Kaid of the great mountain province of 
Glauwa. There the travellers rested or were detained many 
days, and there they saw something like the outward show of 
medieval feudal life, a very entertaining and original picture. 
The Kaid was polite and bountiful, but was not to be imposed 
on, and Mr. Thomson was obliged to make a show of returning 
to the plains until he got beyond the jurisdiction of his baronial 
entertainer, when, of course, he at once endeavoured to engineer 
himself, by hook and crook, away towards the mountains. In 
short, the whole of his efforts were directed to evading the 
authorities, and the reader of his book will have to judge for 
himself how far, in the interests of science, he was warranted in 
devising schemes which, if they had led to deadly results, might, 
he says would, have been fatal to the liberties, if not the lives, 
of Kaids, Sheiks, soldiers, and his own servants. ‘“ All’s well 
that ends well,” no doubt; but it strikes us that the risk was 
often very great. Pressing into the Sus, then disturbed by 
war, was even more hazardous. But Mr. Thomson, a wilful 
as well as a dauntless explorer, justified the risks he ran by 
success; and his narrative of adventure gives us an exciting 
peep at the mighty Atlas, a very good idea of Southern 
Morocco, a stirring picture of the city itself, and graphic 
sketches of the Moorish, Jewish, and Berber races with whom 
he came in contact. 


SIR JULIUS VOGEL ON A.D. 2000.* 
WE do not know whether this is Sir Julius Vogel’s first effort 
in the purely literary line, but we hope it will not be his 
last. With all its shortcomings, partly incidental to the 
subject, partly to the way the subject is worked out, he has 
done that which is the sovereign test of literary merit,—he has 
produced a readable book. Indeed. when one compares Sir 
Julius’s efforts with certain recent terrible attempts on the 
same subject—the result of woman’s rights and modern 
scientific developments—by well-known authors of novels, one 
cannot but admit the infinite superiority of the professed poli- 





* A.D. 2000; or, Woman’s Destiny, By Sir Julius Vogel. Hutchinson and Co. 
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tician to the professing littérateur. Any one is at liberty to 
el with Sir Julius’s incidents, as when he tells howa con- 
quarr a 
ference of Colonial statesmen make short work of the Irish 
Question in 1920 A.D. by addressing a joint note to the Govern- 
ment demanding a Colonial Parliament for Ireland, or how a 
conference of financial magnates makes even shorter work of the 
condition-of-the-people question, by giving what in Chancery 
is called a “short day” to the European nations for general 
disarmament, and a general but mysterious provision for the 
abolition of hopeless poverty. One may also reasonably 
object that the connection between the “ Introduction” and 
the rest of the story is of the obscurest, and that the conquest 
of the United States by the Emperor of all the Britains and 
the overwhelming plébiscite of the conquered for reunion to 
the British Empire is of too wild an improbability for any 
prophecy even in a novel. But it is impossible to help 
being interested in the book, and finding it lively reading. 
What a “lovely time” the politicians of the future are to have! 
The heroine is the Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs of United Britain, whose Parliament was sitting at 
Melbourne in the year 2000, of course a New Zealander; and 
her heroinic name is Hilda Richmond Fitzherbert. She was 
only twenty-three, and had “dark-violet eyes, brown hair 
flecked with a golden tinge, clearly cut features, and a glorious 
complexion ;” while “as she rose from her chair, you saw that 
she was well formed, though slight in figure, and of full 
height.” Of course, Lord Reginald Paramatta—a kind of 
compound of Lord Randolph Churchill and Lord Charles 
Beresford—who had just been offered “the command of our 
London forces, a post that has long ceased to possess more 
than traditional importance,” was violently in love with this 
violet-eyed paragon. But he was a bad lot, and the Prime 
Ministress, Mrs. Hardinge, who “in her youth had been a 
lovely girl, and even now, though not less than forty years of 
age, she was a beautiful—it might be more correct to say, a 
grand—woman,” of “ the purest Irish blood,” only offered him 
the post to get him out of Hilda’s way, and on the ground 
that “those chartered sybarites, the Londoners, can receive 
little harm from Lord Reginald, and the time has long passed 
for him to receive any good.” Hilda, however, did not care 
for Lord Reginald Paramatta, and in revenge for her refusal 
of his hand, he first joined the leader of the Opposition, Lady 
Cairo, in trying to turn out the Government of which Hilda 
was a member, on the question of whether daughters should 
stand on equal terms with sons in succession to the Imperial 
throne; and having failed in that, tried to organise a treason- 
able conspiracy for the establishment of Australia as an inde- 
pendent Empire. In this, however, he is frustrated by the 
dauntless Hilda, who attended the meeting in disguise, and 
when she revealed her identity, saved herself from destruction 
by the use of her patent magnetic electricity, which, by the 
pressure of a button in the wall, struck all the conspirators 
into instantaneous motionless rigidity. It may be imagined 
that an Emperor of twenty-seven years old, with “blue eyes 
varying with his moods from dark-violet to a cold steel,” 
who had broken off a projected marriage with the daughter of 
the Presidentess of the United States because she had red 
hair, was violently in love with this peerless Under-Secretary. 
Naturally, of course, she returns his affection, and “ blushes 
rosy-red over her face and shoulders” when she involuntarily 
raises his portrait—a diamond-studded memento of her defeat 
of the plot—to her lips even in the solitude of her bedroom. 
But before the inevitable marriage takes place, she is twice 
abducted, or attempted to be abducted, by Lord Reginald 
Paramatta,—once in his yacht off the coast of New Zealand, of 
which the Under-Secretary is now Duchess (in recognition of 
the successful uncovering of a river of gold deposits), when she 
is saved, after leaping into the sea, by her friends in an air- 
cruiser, driven by explosive chemicals, invented by a young 
Jewess; and again in her new mansion in London. On both 
occasions she is saved by the Emperor’s confidential aide-de- 
camp and chef de Vagence de la sureté, who, of course, is 
violently in love with her too. Meanwhile, the Presidentess of 
the United States has declared war, in consequence of the 
Emperor’s refusal to marry her red-haired daughter; but the 
fleet of British air-cruisers is too much for the States, and, by 
the Emperor’s marvellous strategy, she and her daughter are 
captured, and the United States Army capitulates in the 
course of, apparently, a three days’ war, and the States vote 
for reunion with United Britain. The great question of female 


succession to the throne remains, however, unsettled till 
Hilda’s son Albert Edward proves to be inferior in practical 
capacity to his elder sister Victoria, and renounces the pre- 
ference for males in her favour. She is thus left as heiress. 
apparent to an Empire in which Protection of the deepest dye 
prevails,—but which boasts of a London without smoke and 
fog, but with an effeminate population ; an Ireland which enjoys 
Home-rule, and is the most populous and prosperous part of 
the Empire, owing to the return of converted dynamiters ; and 
a system of taxation under which £600 a year is the minimum 
taxable income, while a fifth of a man’s fortune devolves on his 
death to the State, and in which, in some manner which is left 
in judicious vagueness, every one enjoys the necessaries of life. 
It is perhaps strange that in such an Elysium the heir- 
apparent should be set aside because he is unmilitary. But 
this, like many other little discrepancies and contradictions, 
must not be too much regarded, any more than a somewhat 
too audacious advertisement of the Australian Irrigation 
Companies and their promoters, or of certain financial firms 
whose names are hardly veiled by a change of initials. It is 
interesting to see that in the mind even of a New Zealand 
statesman Protection and Jingoism appear to go hand-in- 
hand, and that the idea of a Federal Empire seems inseparable 
from a military Monarchy. If we were taking such a book 
seriously, we would ask how such a system would be recon- 
cilable with constitutional liberty or material prosperity. 
But it would be cruel to dissect the day-dreams of a some- 
what Oriental politician with the knife of the political 
philosopher. 


MAKING A START IN CANADA.* 

OnE or two of these letters have appeared in our own columns, 
but not enough of them to give our readers any adequate 
conception of the instructiveness of the little volume before 
us for intending emigrants. Probably the perusal of it will 
have the best possible effect, in both attracting those who are 
fit for the sort of life therein delineated, and in repelling 
those who are unfit for it, and whose idea of the work 
required of them is fanciful or romantic, and not in the least 
in conformity with the facts of the case. The letters are 
fresh and vigorous in description, though without the smallest 
pretence or effort, and give a truly formidable impression of 
the kind of labour to which a successful emigrant ought to 
be equal, as well as of the demands which the life makes on 
dexterity, presence of mind, courage, perseverance, and hardi- 
hood of all kinds. 

The earlier letters give the training of the lads who went to 
Canada on an Ontario farm, removed only six or seven hours 
by rail from Toronto. The second division of the letters de- 
cribes the exploring of an island (Texada), in British Columbia, 
where the young emigrants had some hope that good land 
might be found which it would pay them to cultivate, a hope 
which was ultimately disappointed. And the third division 
describes their settlement east of the Rocky Mountains, not 
far from Calgary, and their purchase and breaking in of a 
team of horses for the horse-ranche on which they finally 
determined. All three sections of the work are of the utmost 
value, the first being perhaps as useful as any, as describing 
the apprenticeship of the young men to emigrant life; but 





undoubtedly the second and third sections are the most 
interesting to the reader, because the life described in them 
has more in it of the nature of enterprise and risk, and of that 
deliberate exercise of responsibility which is of the essence of 
the making or marring of a career. We will give our readers 
a specimen of the pluck and courage of the young emigrants, 
taking first the account of their explorations in Texada, to the 
north of Vancouver's Island :— 


“Yesterday Herbert and I went out shooting in the open boat 
along the shore, landing every now and then, as we were only 
rowing about ten yards from land, and- stalking anything worth 
shooting. After rowing about twenty minutes, we spotted an 
eagle on a tree about a hundred yards in shore, so I landed 
Herbert with the rifle to stalk him, while I kept the gun in case 
he came my way. After about five minutes of anxious suspense, 
I heard first one, than another rifle-shot, and then a tremendous 
crashing, and saw Herbert coming towards me as hard as he gould, 
carrying a great dead eagle, a splendid bird with a white head 
and tail, huge claws, and a beak that would make you pale to look 
at. It turned out that his first shot was successful in killing the 
bird; his second wounded the mate, which managed to escape. 











| * Making a Start in Canada: Letters from Two Young Emigrants. | With an 
| Introduction by Alfred J. Ghurch, Professor of Lat. in University College, 
| London. London: Seeley and Co. 
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‘We then continued our journey, and saw what we thought was 
tthe wounded eagle settle a little further on. I landed with my 
rifle, and made my way towards him, but he flew away and settled 
somewhere ahead, so we followed him up, and I landed again and 
saw him perched about seventy feet up, on a bare tree about 
sixty yards from the shore. I saw that. I could not get up the 
cliff to the foot of the tree, so I fired at him from the beach, and 
saw him drop, as I thought. I scrambled up the cliff, and after 
ten minutes’ search, found a feather covered with blood; but that 
was all. At that moment I heard Herbert shout, and found that 
the eagle had contrived to drop into the sea, mortally wounded. 
He rowed after it, and managed to secure it after some trouble, 
as it was most ferocious, and lay on its back in the water, with 
just its head and claws appearing. He attacked it with an oar, 
which it promptly laid hold of with all its might, and was thus 
hauled into the boat. When I got in it made a savage onslaught 
on my legs, but the corduroys were a good armour against its 
claws. It turned out to be the one Herbert had wounded. My 
shot had gone through its leg and into its stomach, thus nearly 
finishing it off. We had some difficulty in killing it, as it was 
still very lively. This island positively swarms with eagles, 
ravens, and crows. At the place where the stream runs into the 
harbour, we found cart-loads of dead herrings, most likely in 
consequence of a very high tide lately, when they had been driven 
up the stream as far as the tide went, and when that dropped had 
not dared to go out, being left dry or killed by the fresh water. 
The harbour here is always full of herrings, sprats, &c., and 
there is a great commotion when dog-fish come in, hundreds 
leaping out of the water at a time, and tremendous scrambles 
ensuing at the surface. Every night before we go to bed we have 
a systematic slaughter of mosquitoes; but they are not nearly so 
bad here as in Ontario. I have to use the greatest precision as 
regards my bed, for, if I alter my position an inch, I am nearly 
transfixed by a projecting edge of rock. If I can avoid this, I am 
very comfortable, as I get into a groove lined with moss. Herbert 
and I have already made a kind of clothes-horse and an easy-chair 
to hold two out of the drift-wood.” 


We regret the slaughtering of those two eagles, whose destruc- 
tion can hardly have been of the smallest advantage to the young 
sportsmen except as trophies of their skill; but we can hardly 
expect the attitude assumed towards the lower animals by the 
young emigrant who goes out with the intention of subduing 
Nature, to be quite the same which we look for in men who belong 
to a community that has so completely established itself that 
its only feeling towards the wild life beyond the limits of 
civilisation is one of admiration mingled with regret that the 
‘steady advance of man is always circumscribing more and more 
strictly the region in which Nature can still run wild. Never- 
theless, we do think that even the emigrant might lay down 
for himself the rule that he shall destroy nothing which does 
not contribute to the advancement of his own or his fellows’ 
welfare. The following will show what these very able young 
fellows, who seem to have all the judgment and sobriety 
necessary for the practical duties of an emigrant’s life, can 
do in the way of description, though they never make the 
smallest attempt at any kind of fine-writing :— 


“On Thursday we rode to a Siwash village, where there is a 
Roman Catholic mission. Most of the inhabitants were out fishing 
or shooting. The Padre was also away, so we started home again. 
We rowed considerably over twenty miles that day, and the 
‘sun was awfully hot. In first crossing the channel we sighted a 
huge whale. It gradually got nearer and nearer to us, and then 
disappeared. After a bit it suddenly came up about thirty yards 
to one side of us, making straight in our direction. W and 
I were rowing, and you bet we didn’t stop to watch. We made the 
boat go pretty quick, and the whale passed just by our stern. 
Coming home we saw no less than seven whales in different parts 
of the channel—now while I am writing I can hear them blowing. 
On Saturday we went to camp by the river which we found on 
‘Thursday. We rigged up a tarpaulin for K—— and W——, and 
Dick and I found a nice little hollow behind a tree under some 
bushes. First we spread a waterproof sheet : then folded our coats 
into pillows, and, with our guns and knives handy, lay down and 
pulled the blankets and another waterproof sheet over us. We 
were very comfortable indeed, as the sal-lal bushes on the top of 
which we were made a sort of spring-mattress. It was necessary 
to have our arms ready, as we were some five-and-twenty yards 
from the camp-fire, and the whole place was swarming with gray 
wolves. On Sunday we took a walk up the river. After going 
some way we came to a splendid fall. The river ran through a 
narrow gorge about thirty feet broad. The whole gorge was on 
a tremendous incline, and it was headed by the fall where the 
water came sheer down some twenty feet. We could feel the 
ground shake quite a quarter of a mile away, and a large cloud of 
mist and spray hung over the falls. We then climbed on to a hill 
which was near, and from there saw the grandest piece of scenery 
I have come upon since we passed the Selkirks. The river came 
from a large lake several miles long and one or two broad. All 
round it were steep hills covered with timber; and in the back- 
ground rose the Cascade Mountains, capped with snow. In the 
evening there was the most magnificent sunset that I have ever seen. 
It was really beyond description. I was looking over the smooth 
sea dotted all round with little islands, and lit up with a bright 





red light. Behind the sea rose up the mountain-range along the | 





rs 
mountains, their white peaks shining with a brilliant flame-colour ; 
the clouds just above the mountains were edged with the same 
hue, and the whole sky was reddened with the light. This lasted 
about half-an-hour, and then the whole sky changed toa wonderful 
steel gray, which was almost as beautiful, though quite different 
You could not realise a quarter of its beauty from the best descrip. 
tion. I only hope you will be able to see something similar pa 
when you come out here. There is lots of fun in camping out here, 
and the scenery is very grand indeed—almost too grand and 
rugged, I think. For my part, I should like to see a little bit of 
the scenery you get—green fields and farmhouses—better than all 
the mountains in British Columbia. Before long, however, I hope 
we shall be doing something towards making part of the scenery 
a little less wild. Perhaps then the rest will become pleasanter 
by contrast.” 


There is a very vivid account of breaking in colts, a pro. 
cess which, as seems to have been remarked in a letter received 
from home, sounds a little severe for the horses; but nothing 
can be clearer than that the lads whose letters are here given 
were very fond of their horses, and succeeded in attaching 
them warmly to themselves and winning their entire con. 
fidence, which is sufficient evidence that they did not employ 
any needlessly severe method of first breaking them in, 
Nothing is more interesting in this volume than the descrip. 
tion of the docility of the little mares which the lads had them. 
selves broken in, and of the way in which they seconded their 
masters’ efforts to get them out of the various difficulties which 
bad fords and rotten roads and deep snows caused :— 


“ May.—We have been hard at it all this month hauling logs 
and lumber for the house. Three or four days ago we had just 
started home with a load from the bush where we had been at 
work, when we got into a morass. The wheels of the waggon 
sank in as far as the axles. I had just time to get one of the 
horses on to firm ground ; but ‘ Belle’ sank till she looked as if she 
were lying on the ground. We unharnessed her, got her out, and 
started again, having thrown off half the load. We hadn’t gone 
half-a-dozen yards when she got in again deeper than ever. She 
pulled till she was so embedded that she could only move her 
head. We were pretty near two hours before we managed to get 
her out. She did exactly what we told her in the way of lying 
still and jumping, or rather trying to jump. Atone time I thought 
we should have had to pull her out with the logging chain and 
the other horse. We did not get home that night, and had to put 
up at a friend’s house ten miles off. When there is not a heavy 
load on the waggons, we ride on the coupling between front and 
hind wheels. Of course, when we cross S—— Creek, the water 
comes over this; and as there is no higher place to go to, we have 
to grin and bear it. The water is snow water from the mountains, 
and, as you'll guess, not remarkable for its warmth. Yesterday 
we went to Calgary. When about seventeen miles off we saw a 
rainstorm coming down from the mountains, so we raced it. 
‘Belle’ and ‘Vi’ did the distance without a stop, and hardly seemed 
at all tired. We arrived ten minutes before the storm. We got 
back from Calgary to-day all safe, in spite of mud-holes and swollen 
creeks. But we nearly all came to grief at F——- Creek, owing to 
false information. Two men whom we met told us that it was not 
too deep to cross with a load. When we got to the bank it looked 
to me too deep; but as they had just crossed, we determined to go 
by what they said. We hadn’t gone three yards when I saw what 
was up. Still, it was no use turning back then. A few yards 
more and the horses were out of their depth, and the stream began 
to take horses, waggon and all along with it. ‘ Belle’ and ‘ Vi,’ how- 
ever, did not see the fun of this, and did their best to struggle across. 
Fortunately they got foothold on some shingle. We then waited 
till the stream slewed the waggon round on to the same bed, and 
then unhitched them, and got them to the other side. The next 
business was to unload the waggon as quick as we could, for the 
water was rising fast. We did all we had time for, and then 
hitched the two mares on to the end of the waggon-pole. They 
pulled it out, and about nine hundredweight of lumber with it. 
Had this happened fifteen feet lower down, there would have been 
little chance of saving either waggon or horses, as the banks are 
four or five feet high and perpendicular, and there is a good fifteen 
feet of water. The waggon, too, was pretty heavy, having got 
thirty-three hundredweight on board.” 


After that, our readers may fairly take for granted that 
these young men are tolerably good specimens of the daunt- 
lessness, the perseverance, the resource, and the physique of 
the British race. Let us add that they are evidently superior 
in culture and taste to the great majority of their class. 





THE STATE TRIALS: NEW SERIES.* 
It is difficult to assign a reason why the Reports of the State 
Trials, which had been published steadily from 1719 onwards, 
should have been discontinued after 1827, and not taken up 
again for sixty years. Perhaps the increasing rarity of prosecr- 
tions for treason and sedition may account for a neglect which 
was none the less to be regretted. For,as Mr. Justice Stephen 
has remarked, the State Trials of this period “have been un- 





* Reports of the State Trials: New Sories.—Volume I., 1820 to 1823. Published 
under the Direction of the State Trials Committee. Edit-d by John Macdonell, 
A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Printed for her 
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ualled in excellence, and, to say the least, have been equal in 
interest to any of those in former times.” At length in 1885, 
t the instance of Lord Thring, the then- Parliamentary 
r nsel, the consent of the Treasury was obtained, and a 


poe Committee nominated, with Mr. John Macdonell as 
secretary, to bring the reports down to the present day. The 


first volume of the new series has now been issued, and con- 
tains a number of most important trials during the years 1820 
to 1823. Among these, the chief historical interest centres, 
undoubtedly, in the cases of “The King against Hunt,” and 
«Redford v. Birley.” One was the prosecution of “Orator” 
Hunt and others for their part in the unfortunate Peterloo 
meeting; and the other a civil action against a member of 
the Yeomanry by one of the persons injured on that occasion. 
The consideration of these cases, and of the appended extracts 
from unpublished papers in the Home Office, makes it clearer 
than ever that the disastrous occurrences of that day were due 
primarily to an unfortunate error of judgment on the part of 
the Manchester Magistrates. The district was no doubt ina 
very unsettled state owing to the wide distress caused by the 
extreme depression of trade. In the view both of the Magis- 
trates and the holders of the meeting, an insurrection was 
quite possible. Johnson, one of the Reformers, we now learn, 
had written to Hunt in the previous month :—“ The state of 
this district is truly dreadful, and nothing but the greatest 
exertion can prevent an insurrection. Oh, that you in 
London were prepared for it!” And in the preceding 
March, the Manchester Stipendiary had reported to the 
Home Office that “the plan of arming throughout the 
country is in progress, and spreading through many town- 
ships. Pikes are now manufactured in the several towns, and 
are on the point of distribution.” When the meeting of August 
16th, 1819, was announced, it was open to the Magistrates either 
to forbid it as unlawful, though from this course they were dis- 
suaded by the Home Office; or to allow it to take place, and 
follow Lord Sidmouth’s express instructions, now first pub- 
lished, “to abstain from any attempt to disperse the mob, 
unless they should proceed to acts of felony or riot.” 
They took neither course, but let the people assemble in 
dense masses round the hustings, and then, before there was 
any sign of felony or riot, or even of seditious speeches 
or resolutions, sent the Yeomanry, backed up by the 
Regular cavalry, into the crowd to arrest Hunt and the 
other ringleaders. There are different accounts as to the 
resistance offered by the crowd and the behaviour of the 
soldiers ; but the result was what has since been known as the 
“Peterloo Massacre.” Among the Home Office papers is a 
report from Sir John Byng, the General officer : “ From what 
I heard, the 15th Hussars hit only with the flat, while the 
Yeomanry cut with their swords,”—a difference probably due to 
the fact that the Yeomanry were more inflamed against the 
meeting. 

The result of the action of the Magistrates was that, when 
Hunt came to be tried for seditious conspiracy and unlawful 
assembly, there was no evidence either of speeches delivered 
or resolutions passed at the meeting from which a seditious 
intent could be gathered. Banners bearing such inscrip- 
tions as “Equal Representation or Death,” and “Let us 
die like men, and not be sold like slaves,’ had, indeed, 
been brought on to the ground. But the chief evidence 
against Hunt was, not anything he had said or done at that 
meeting, but a series of resolutions passed at another meeting 
in London, over which he had presided some time previously. 
A York jury found him and his fellows guilty of unlawfully 
assembling to excite discontent and disaffection, and bring the 
Government and Constitution into hatred and contempt; and 
he received a severe sentence. The trial itself was chiefly 
remarkable for the admirable impartiality of Mr. Justice 
Bayley’s attitude, and for the fierce encounters between Hunt 
and Scarlett, the prosecuting counsel, who had himself made 
use in Parliament of language on the Reform question not 
much less violent than that which Hunt was wont to employ. 

The cases of Sir Francis Burdett, Edmonds and Cart- 
wright, and John Ambrose Williams further lay down the 
law as to seditious meetings and libels. It would be difficult 
to find a stronger dictum anywhere than that of Baron Wood 
in the last of these cases :—‘ When anything,” he told the 
jury, “is printed and published for the purpose of bringing 
into hatred and contempt any of the establishments of the 
country, it is a libel, and ought to be punished; and if it 








were not so, the liberty of the Press, as it is called, would pull 
down all our institutions.” And when Sir Francis Burdett 
was tried for his bombastic letter to the electors of West- 
minster on the Peterloo incident, the Judge told the jury 
that they were to consider “whether the paper contained 
a sober address to the reason of mankind, or whether it 
was an appeal to their passions calculated to excite them 
to acts of violence and outrage.” It is alarming to think 
what might happen nowadays if the law were to re- 
quire all public discussion to consist of “sober addresses 
to the reason of mankind,” and punish appeals to passion, 
as calculated to lead to acts of violence and outrage. In 
Edmonds’s case, we see the same tendency on the part of 
Judges to infer the direst consequences from strong language 
which would now be thought of no consequence at all. “To 
say that every man has an inherent right to vote,” said Mr. 
Justice Bayley, “is not only holding an unconstitutional 
doctrine, but it is endeavouring to engender in their minds 
principles which cannot be justified, and which may induce 
them to adopt conduct which may ultimately involve many 
of their families, and not only them, but other peaceable 
inhabitants, in great distress.” These appalling consequences, 
he added, with unconscious humour, the defendants doubtless 
did not anticipate; but their sentence should be a lesson to 
them not to meddle with matters the consequences of which 
they did not foresee. 

These cases would appear still to be law, but they are made 
of less consequence by the salutary practice of not instituting 
proceedings of this kind, unless there be an obvious tendency in 
the matter complained of to provoke people to some definite 
crime. And their effect is still further limited by the decisions 
in private actions, the result of which is, as Mr. Justice Stephen 
puts it, to “ allow any one to criticise fairly, even if mistakenly, 
the public conduct of public men, and to comment honestly, 
even if mistakenly, on the proceedings of Parliament and the 
Courts of Justice.” 

The disturbed state of the country may also be gathered 
from the trials of Andrew Hardie and others for an abortive 
rising in Scotland. Since the Union, the English law of 
treason overrides the Scotch, and an English Judge and 
counsel were sent down to take part in the trials. The cases 
of Mary Ann Carlile and Samuel Waddington are important 
authorities on the law of blasphemous libel. It is still by no 
means clear that any attack upon Christianity, in terms 
however decent and respectful, is not an offence against the 
Common Law; but in these cases the Judges deliberately 
abstained from facing this question, being content to rest 
the convictions on the ground that the attacks in question 
were of a scandalous and abusive kind. Other interesting 
cases relate to Queen Caroline’s claim to be crowned, and to an 
attempt to prove an alleged will of George III. in favour of 
one Olive Lerres, who claimed to be the daughter of his brother, 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

One of the uses of the publication of the State Trials, 
according to an editor of the last century, is “ to brand the bare- 
faced iniquity of Judges, “who stuck not to determine the 
same point different ways at different times, making the law a 
mere nose of wax, but usually turning it to the destruction of 
the person tried before them.” From instances of this kind 
the present volume is happily free, although, no doubt, many 
of the judicial obiter dicta do not bear the mark of enlightened 
wisdom. The selection of cases seems to have been excellently 
made, and the editor, Mr. John Macdonell, deserves more 
than a mere word of passing acknowledgment for the careful, 
judicious, and unpretending manner in which he has supplied 
the notes needful for the illustration of the text. 





THE PENALTIES OF ROYALTY.* 
Mr. Burvett, who, if not a man of letters, is evidently a 
very loyal subject, once took a journey to Russia, where he 
seems to have satisfied himself that the efficiency of the 
hospitals is due to the “surprise ” visits paid by the Czar and 
other members of the Imperial family. The salutary influence 
wrought by the autocrat at the hospital set Mr. Burdett 
thinking, until he was led on to the cognate inquiry,—* How 
far the heir to a constitutional monarchy may influence the 
development and administration of the various institutions 





* Prince, Princess, and People: an Account of the Social Progress and Develop- 
ment of Our Own Times, as Illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863-1889. By Henry C. Burdett. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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and social movements in the British Empire at the present 
day.” This question he has endeavoured to answer in the 
volume before us, a volume embellished with photographs and 
autographs of the Prince and his wife, illustrations of their 
Norfolk home, and classified lists of all the institutions in which 
the Prince has interested himself, together with the sums 
which from time to time he has contributed to their support. 
The insertion of his annual subscriptions to various clubs 
under the head of “Social, Moral, and Physical Improvement,” 
may strike some readers as hardly necessary ; but it should be 
remembered that the biographies of august personages are not 
written on the same lines as those of their social inferiors, and 
that in those who, like ourselves, cannot conceive the state of 
mind which impels certain people to embark on these com- 
pilations, it,is impossible to expect a perfect sympathy for the 
method in which the subject is handled. Still, we imagine 
that Mr. Burdett is endowed with several very useful qualifica- 
tions for the fulfilment of the task which he has set before 
him. The mere bare chronicle of all the public appearances 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales would prove somewhat 
fatiguing, unless it was strung together with certain editorial 
connecting links. These Mr. Burdett has supplied with 
befitting gravity. He gives us on all occasions a great deal, 
of harmless but wordy moralising on the duties of Princes 
and their Herculean labours. He tells us that there was a 
time when he did not believe that the Prince always acted up 
to the spirit of the lines, “He mourns the dead who lives as 
they desire,” and without being a fulsome eulogist, he cer- 
tainly displays not a little of the zeal of the convert. Another 
indispensable quality in a Court biographer is a complete 
absence of all sense of humour. That Mr. Burdett is to be 
congratulated on immunity from this disturbing element, will, 
we think, be apparent from the following paragraph :— 

«Prince George of Wales was born on 8rd June, in this year, 
and subsequently the Prince and Princess of Wales paid a pleasant 
visit to Cornwall, in the course of which they descended the 
famous Botalloch mine. The Princess wore a flannel dress, with 
a coarse straw hat trimmed with blue, and is reported to have 
enjoyed this novel experience thoroughly.” 

A propos of the Prince’s visit to the Holy Land, we read that 
“a great sensation was caused by his Royal Highness 
entering the Cave of Machpelah,” and, in general, Mr. 
Burdett has a happy knack of discovering some special 
significance in the most ordinary actions on the part of his 
hero. For instance, he considers it as a “happy thought ” 
that the Prince of Wales’s birthday should have been 
selected as the occasion upon which to open the Sandring- 
ham Club, of which he is the founder. And when, on the 
occasion of his visit to Dublin in 1868, a young Irish lady 
mounted on horseback broke through the guards to have a 
good look at the occupants of the Royal carriage, Mr. Burdett 
comments on the fact that the Prince “ politely raised his hat 
to this extremely daring intruder,” as being “certainly the 
happiest thing he could have done in such an amusing and 
yet touching adventure.” A chapter of upwards of twenty 
pages is devoted to the detailed enumeration of the Orders 
and decorations of the Prince of Wales, from which we ex- 
tract one of the prefatory sentences:—“To the ordinary 
reader, a feeling of wonder, if not of envy, may arise after 
perusing the list which follows.” But Mr. Burdett labours 
conscientiously to extinguish this feeling by a recital of the 
responsibilities and worries which the possession of such 
insignia carries with it. The list reaches a total of sixty- 
three, and the author, with pardonable pride, expresses his 
belief that it is the most complete that has ever been published. 


Let it not be supposed from the tenor of the foregoing 
remarks that we are in any way disposed to grudge the 
Prince of Wales the well-earned meed of thanks due to him 
for the numerous acts of charity, courtesy, and affability that 
have marked his public life. But the old saying that good 
wine needs no bush is doubly true of Royalty. And if these 
acts are to be set down in black and white, editorial comments 
upon “ graceful delicacy” and “characteristic manliness ” are 
quite out of place. The author himself tells us, on p. 224, that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales have a strong distaste for 
anything like publicity where their charitable works are con- 
cerned. Then why, in heaven’s name, seek to do violence to 
this highly creditable reserve? Such books as this are not 
literature; they fulfil no conceivable purpose ; but they will 
continue to be written. On the whole, Mr. Burdett is to be 





| Generations of Czars” is extremely poor, being, in fact, 


™ ta 
commended for the tone of his work. But he can hard} 
escape his own condemnation when he says,—* We English are 
not an ostentatiously loyal people.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines are not of startling interest this month 

perhaps the best paper being Mr. A G. Bradley’s account i 
Maemillan of “The Poor Whites of the Southern States” 
The emancipation has made little difference in their condition, 
and they remain, as they have always been, the least civilised 
white community in the world. There are in all perhaps five 
millions of them, so totally uneducated that a man who can 
write is noticeable, and as a body, they are poorer than the 
Irish of Connemara; live in huts of a single room, built of 
unbarked logs, and for three months in the year, when game 
is scarce, are in actual danger of starvation. Their women 
are universally ugly with want and exposure, and the men are 
loafers,—idle, unprogressive, and savage. These are the people 
for whose education heavy grants are proposed in Congress, 
but who are for the most part utterly forgotten by the great 
community to which they belong. They are in reality a 
product of slavery, which made their labour worthless 
while it disinclined them to compete with black men; 
and it will take two generations to eradicate the effects 
of the century during which they have been despised, 
They will, we presume, be civilised at last; but they 
are recruited every year by the failures of the Union, the 
large class which in every community rejects civilisation, and 
which in the United States drifts by natural proclivity to the 
mountainous districts of the South. We all believe in the 
accumulative power of white men, but one wonders to what 
depths a class like this would descend if it were left entirely to 
itself. There are no white savages anywhere, we believe, but 
is there any evidence that there might not be ? 

The principal paper in the Nineteenth Century, the appeal 
of women against female suffrage, we have noticed already, 
and the remaining papers are all of a rather thin kind, the 
best being one by Mr. E. Dicey on “The Ethics of Political 
Lying.” He maintains that while every profession has pardon 
for certain forms of misstatement, no one in England, not even 
in diplomacy, pardons the lie direct, the statement consciously 
intendedto mislead. He holds, therefore, that even a politician 
is bound to state the truth when called on, and wonders why Mr. 
Parnell’s admission that he had deliberately deceived the House 
of Commons was not more severely treated. Clearly the reason 
was that it would be most inconvenient to the party to write 
Mr. Parnell out of politics; but we doubt if Mr. Dicey allows 
enough for silent condemnation. Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff has got somehow into a habit of writing in snippety 
little paragraphs, which detract from the continuousness, and 
therefore the force, of what he says. His paper, called “A 
Bird’s-Eye View of India,” ostensibly a review of Sir John 
Strachey’s lectures, is positively choked with information, to 
which, on account of its form, few people will attend. We 
had ourselves entirely forgotten that but for the fall in silver, 
the Indian railways, which appear to involve in the aggregate 
a burden on India of £1,200,000 a year, would be yielding a 
profit to the taxpayer of £800,000 a year,—that is, India would 
be enjoying all the advantages of the £74,000,000 spent by 
English capitalists upon speedy communication, and yet be 
receiving £800,000 a year for her guarantee. This amount 
would be paid her, moreover, in spite of the lowest rate of 
charge for third-class passengers now existing in the world. 
The following paragraph is one of the most suggestive we 
ever saw in an article upon India :— 

“The natives trust the European doctor up to a point, but up 
to a point only. Some years ago the Madras Government was sur- 
prised to find that there had been a very serious falling-off in the 
attendance at the dispensaries in the district of Tinnevelly. They 
asked the reason, and were informed that it was the result of the 
cholera. ‘ This is not understood,’ they not unreasonably remarked, 
and asked for furtherlight. Thelightcame. It appeared that as 
long as merely ordinary diseases were to be combated, the popula- 
tion came to the dispensaries, but. when cholera broke out, they 
went back to the little devil temples which form so curious @ 
feature in the moral and physical landscape of that interesting 
region.” 

That is Asia all over. European ideas are accepted by 
Asiatics until something seriously moves their recipients, and 
then they go back to the Asiatic thoughts, which have neither 
explanation nor beginning.——Lady Verney’s account of “ Six 
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nothing but a little abuse of six very complex and difficult 
characters. Paragraphs like the following only indicate that 
the writer does not fully comprehend Russia :— 

«The peasants still conceive that the Czar can do no wrong, and 
pelieve in him as in a God; this forms indeed one of the chief 

ints in their religion, which consists in prostrations, genuflexions, 

and crossings during a service conducted in old Slavonic, which is 
a dead language both to priests and people, in the keeping of fasts 
and festivals during 165 days in the year, and in a fetish worship 
of the holy icons (or images) as degrading as any to be found in 
Central Africa. There is an utter divorce amongst the peasants 
petween the ideas of morality and religion. In the upper class, 
as described by Count Tolstoi, it is the fashion to profess complete 
unbelief in everything, and Stepniak glories in the Nihilism of the 
middle class as including every subject : “We are more advanced 
than other nations, as we have disposed of religion, the next 
world, and all such rubbish.’” 
That is very much as if one should say that Catholicism con- 
sisted mainly in worshipping the blood of St. Januarius. 
Seventy millions of white men are not ready to die for a faith 
which consists of genuflexions. As a matter of fact, of no 
consequence, of course, the icon is not an image, the 
Greek Church, which allows pictures, prohibiting images 
absolutely ——Mr. E. N. Buxton sends an interesting 
account of his adventures in hunting the mouflon or wild 
sheep of Sardinia, and remarks en passant on the deep im- 
pression left in the island by the three hundred years of 
Spanish occupation. “Some of our party who knew Spanish 
and no Italian had no difficulty in making themselves under- 
stood.” The natives “drive” the mouflon, but Mr. Buxton 
taught them to stalk the shy beasts, which are of all animals 
perhaps the most difficult to hunt. They have wonderful sight, 
they are cunning as foxes, and they are as speedy as the 
chamois, though they average twice his bulk, or 100]b. 
Mr. Buxton writes with a genuine interest in his sport, 
rare, in our experience, in sporting narratives; but he is 
unable, like most sporting writers, to resist an effort to be 
humorous. It is difficult to avoid the thought that they make 
their jokes to hide a little internal consciousness of doubt as 
to their occupation. 

The Fortnightly has little of special interest, though there 
are many readable papers. Mr. Frederic Harrison, in “ What 
the Revolution of 1789 Did,” is eloquent on the vices of the 
old régime in France, and on the ideas of the three men whom 
he deems the wisest in that great movement, Diderot, Turgot, 
and Condoreet. Lord Wolseley, in his paper on the same 
subject, traces the conscription to the enthusiasm of the same 
period, and maintains that the nations find compensation for 
that system in the perfect physical training it ensures, and in 
the moral education of military discipline. There is a certain 
truth in that view, but the physique of Englishmen and 
Americans is as good as that of Germans, and soldiers, 
especially French soldiers, are hardly the ideal results we should 
expect an effective moral training to produce. The habit of 
obedience certainly produces self-restraint, but it also, we sus- 
pect, intensifies the desire for license. We are not quite sure 
that we understand Mr. F. Greenwood’s “ A Conversation in a 
Balcony,” though we suppose its main idea to be that in the 
intermediate shadowland all human beings will completely 
understand é¢ach other, and therefore rearrange all the re- 
lationships which attached to them in this world. That is 
not a fruitful thought, though it is a curious one, and the 
principal impression left upon our minds by the discussion 
is that Mr. Greenwood could write a rather remarkable 
novel if he tried.——* Turf Reform,” by Mr. W. Day, enters 
rather too much into detail for outsiders, and besides, 
one has always the sense that the Turf never will be re- 
formed; and “The House of Habsburg in South-Eastern 
Europe,” by Mr. Freeman, is one more expression of his 
incurable distrust of the family which he thinks utterly 
selfish, and therefore a dangerous enemy of the South-Eastern 
peoples. We partly agree with him, and yet we are not sure, 
for the very selfishness of the Hapsburgs may induce them to 
govern the South Slavs well. If the House has no national 
feelings, it has also no national prejudices, hardly knowing 
whether it means to be German or Slav. “The Art of Pro- 
longing Life,” by Dr. Robson Roose, merely advises moderation 
in all things; but Madame de Bazan’s article on Spain has at 
least one morsel of instruction in it. There is no country 
in Europe where the thoughts of men and women are 
80 separate as in Spain, the men being all inclined to 
social innovation, and the women, with the men’s full consent, 
adhering to the old traditions. The men all doubt, but 
regard a sceptical woman with a sort of horror, just as the 

















Romans, when they drank hardest, made it ground of divorce 
if a woman tasted wine:—“ Nowadays no woman in Spain, 
from the occupant of the throne downwards, enjoys the 
slightest political influence, and the female intelligence is but 
a pale reflection of the ideas suggested by men.” Madame de 
Bazan believes that the decline in feminine influence is 
increasing, and accuses women of the middle class of excessive 
snobbishness,—certainly not the quality foreigners ever asso- 
ciate with Spain. In the lower classes, however, the women 
are more original, are, indeed, in good and in evil singularly 
unrestrained. They are generally deeply religious, though 
religion does not govern their conduct, and are exceptionally 
affectionate and self-sacrificing. Everywhere, when they are 
poor, they work harder than the men. 

In the Contemporary, Mr. Stead’s essay on “ Madame France 
and her Brav’ Général” is, on the whole, the most readable. 
Mr. Stead’s idea is that France is just now in the position of 
Madame Bovary, bored to death with her tiresome and vulgar 
husband, the Republican Government, and disposed to go 
astray out of sheer ennui, with any one who promises her 
livelier emotions and a less sordid existence. He doubts, on 
the whole, whether the General will not win, as he is securing 
the affections of the poor,—a propdsition not yet proved. 
Mr. Stead makes a great point of what we should like 
to believe, a kind of general horror in France at the 
dismissal of the 150,000 trained, chaste, and hard-working 
Sisters of Mercy, in favour of nurses who—though many of 
them are good enough—have, he says, as a body much of the 
morality of the coulisses. If this horror is really deep, how does 
it happen that the decree is not repealed ? There is interest, 
too, in Mr. F. Greenwood’s paper on “The Mystery of our 
Foreign Relations,” which is substantially a complaint that 
Lord Salisbury manages them by himself, and manages them 
with too much deference to Bismarck; that he consults 
nobody; and that he is allowed to maintain an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy. The charge is in part well founded, a 
Premier who is also Foreign Secretary being usually absolute 
in his department; but we should like to ask Mr. Greenwood 
if he knows of an alternative which would not throw Foreign 
Affairs into the hands of the House of Commons,—that is, into 
chaos. Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s account of * Dr. Johnson as a 
Radical” is a most interesting and original piece of criticism. 
He certainly proves that Dr. Johnson, usually supposed to be 
the most bigoted of Tories, held many of the ideas of the 
modern Radicals,—that he detested slavery, denounced the 
severity of the criminal laws, opposed imprisonment for debt, 
and disbelieved in corn laws; ridiculed reverence for Kings, 
declared the pride of country gentlemen a source of ruin to 
the country, disliked war, distrusted standing armies, and was 
in favour of general education. Even Dr. Hill, however, does 
not show that Dr. Johnson would have transferred all power 
to the representatives of the people, and then made them only 
delegates, which is, we take it, the distinctive aspiration of 
the Radicalism of the day. 

There is a paper in the National Review by Mr. D. Boulger, 
on “The Pacification of Burmah,” which is worth attentive 
reading. Mr. Boulger shows from official evidence that the 
Burmese, who never submitted to Theebaw, are submitting to 
us; that the dacoity of which so much is made is rather a habit 
of turbulence than the effect of political resentment; that the 
area of cultivation is so increasing that Burmah will shortly 
feed itself; that the revenue increases by £200,000 a year; and 
that the Shan States are growing quiet under our policy, 
which is that of steadily supporting the greater chiefs in the 
exercise of a general control. The account is, we believe, 
accurate; with the addition of the fact that the moment the 
railway into Bengal is completed, Burmah will begin to 
remedy her great deficiency, the want of a large working 
population. Land for nothing, and a soil as fertile as that of 
Bengal, will soon attract a population which in many dis- 
tricts begins to press sharply on the means of subsistence, 
and which we know to be both industrious and, in Lord 
Dufferin’s sense, loyal. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


East and West is the title of a new sixpenny magazine, published 
by Messrs. Ward and Downey. It would be impossible to say, 
however, from the first number, which appears this month, whether 
it will be a success or not. It is described as “a magazine for all ;” 
but among the “all,” Englishmen would hardly seem to be 
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included. At all events, none of its contents appeal directly to 
them, but rather to Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Italians, and Ameri- 
cans. Mrs. Macquoid’s serial story, “‘ Cosette,’ which promises to 
be a charming addition to her works, has its scenes laid on the 
Continent, and so has the second serial story, “ Ill-Matched ;” while 
the titles of other papers, such as “A Glimpse of Italy,” “Some 
Dutch Painters,” and “ A Roman Day,” speak for themselves. It 
is obvious, however, that the conductors of East and West aim high 
in the matter of literary excellence. “ A Knight-Errant of the Foot- 
Hills ” is one of the best short stories that Mr. Bret Harte has 
ever published. The two chief portraits in it—a Spanish-American 
Don Quixote, and his drunken yet shrewd and Sam Wellerish 
Sancho Panza—are admirably drawn. Professor Church, in his 
short and clever “A Roman Day,” introduces an Athenian to 
Rome, to Mecenas, and to Horace, who is represented as a water- 
drinking though wine-eulogising poet. Mr. Macquoid gives a 
good sketch of Frank Hals, the Dutch painter; but his para- 
graphs are too snippety. The type of East and West is rather too 
small, and we notice rather too many typographical blunders, 
such as “ mentaly ” and ‘“ Cosettes eye’s.”’ 

The June number of Scribner’s Magazine is an exceptionally 
strong one. Mr. Stevenson’s story, “The Master of Ballantrae,” 
steadily improves, in spite of the melancholy which pervades it. 
It is beyond all doubt his best work. Professor Henry Drummond 
appears both as a historian and a crusader, in his able paper cn 
“Slavery in Africa.’ His appeal to Americans in his fina] 
paragraph is ingenious as well as earnest. Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
concludes his very interesting sketch of “Count Leo Tolstoy 
Twenty Years Ago;”’ and there is an article on “Striped Bass 
Fishing,” written, as every article on such a subject should be 
written, with Wilsonian fervour. 

The June number of Cassell’s Family Magazine is a rather poor 
one. Of the miscellaneous articles, only two, Mr. Munro’s on 
“The Working of the Telephone,” and “ Your Little Ailment,” 
are at all notable. Of the stories, “ The Struggles of Abel Strong ” 
(Abel makes the mistake of “loving above him’) is the liveliest. 


The Journal of Education keeps up its reputation. There are 
some excellent papers in the June number, notably “Some Un- 
satisfactory Features of Women’s Colleges,” and ‘‘Conven- 
tionalism and Reform,” the latter by Miss Shirreff, and based on 
a remarkable lecture recently delivered at Rome by Signora 
Zampini Salazaro, an enthusiastic educational and social re- 
former. The literary reviews in the Journal of Education are 
exceptionally careful; thus, we find even so accomplished an 
Oxonian as Mr. J. W. Mackail taken to task for blunders in his 
new translation of the “ Eclogues” and “Georgics ” of Virgil. 

Professor Story has retired from the editorship of the Scots 
Magazine, and it is now conducted by the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, 
son of the late Principal. Mr. Tulloch is evidently resolved to 
make this magazine worthy of its title, for nearly all the articles 
in it are Scotch in character or interest. His own paper, on ‘‘ An 
Old Assembly and its Satirist,’ is perhaps the best in this 
number. 

Lives of the Fathers. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. 2 vols. (A. 
and C. Black.)—“ The reader will find in the following pages,” 
writes Archdeacon Farrar in his preface, “ some reference to almost 
every leading personage—whether Jew, Pagan, or heretic—who 
materially influenced the fortunes of the Church during the first 
four centuries.” The biographies are eighteen in number. A 
simple list of the names will give an idea of the wide range of 
subject which the work takes in. The first volume, then, contains 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenus, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Hilary of Poictiers, 
Martin of Tours, and Gregory of Nazianzus; and the second, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Chrysostom. It must be remembered that in the life of each 
father is included an account also of the chief adversaries— 
whether Jewish, Pagan, or heretical—with whom he had to deal. 
Thus, the life of Athanasius includes the life of Arius; that of 
Jerome, an account of Jovinian and Rufinus. Dr. Farrar 
holds, it seems to us, the balance between orthodox and 
heretic very fairly. He has his favourites, it may be said. 
His own views naturally lead him to sympathise with Clement 
and Origen, while Jerome fails to attract him. But it may be 
said unhesitatingly that the reader may get a generally just 
estimate of the personal characters of the great Church teachers, 
and of the value of their works, from these pages. Doubtless here 
and there Dr. Farrar’s statements need correction ; but he is never 
a partisan, never gives the impression of being consciously unfair, 
or of arguing fora cause. It would not be difficult to point out 
errors in the course of these pages (numbering about fifteen hun- 
dred in all); but this is a work of such a kind that, if it is not 
reviewed at length, it is but common justice to give such brief 
space as is possible to praise rather than to blame, Dr. Farrar 








| 
does not pretend to compete with monographs dealing with the 
various subjects comprehended in these Lives of the Fathers ; but 
as a general work on the great Christian teachers of the first foup 
centuries, it has, as far as we know, no equal. 

Pen and Ink. By Brander Matthews. (Longmans.)—Some of 
these papers are excellent. That on “Ethics of Plagiarism» 
exposes very smartly some silly and spiteful nonsense that has 
been said on the subject. The “ Philosophy of the Short Story” 
is practical and sensible. There is some humour in the essay on 
the “French spoken by those who do not speak French,” ang 
“ Poker-Talk” is good in its way. Here, too, Mr. Matthews js 
practical, for he suggests that the blank card sent out by the 
makers with the pack should be put at the bottom after the cut, 
“Dealing from the bottom of the pack would become difficult, i¢ 
not impossible.” But if you play with a conjurer, and he is bent 
on cheating, he will do it, whatever precautions you may take, 
This is a pleasant and readable book. 


The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols, 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Whitby opens her story with the 
picture of a “semi-attached couple”—bride and bridegroom— 
going down to the house where they are to spend their honeymoon, 
We soon see that there is mischief in the air. It comes down before 
long in an outburst of wrath. The husband shows his wife a letter 
which she should not have seen. There is no great harm in it, 
It is somewhat vulgar chaff from a married sister who congratu- 
lates him upon having secured an heiress. But, like the anger of 
Achilles, it is the source of unnumbered ills, at least of as many 
as can be got into three somewhat loosely printed volumes. Yes, 
for the three volumes, or the greater part of them, Mary Godfray 
sulks in her tent, and it requires a vast amount of trouble to bring 
about her “awakening.” This is, of course, a little tiresome, 
Any couple, not absolutely lunatics, would have had an explana- 
tion; but in novels, at least, Providence is left to work out the 
end without any kind of assistance from the parties interested. 
We are inclined to think that the plot of the story is the weakest 
part of it. There is some lively writing in it; Mary’s sister is 
distinctly more amusing than the heroine, and there are other 
well-drawn characters in the book.——Elizabeth Morley. By 
Katharine S. Macquoid. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)—This 
story is constructed upon something of the same lines as 
that which has been just noticed. Here, also, we have a 
“ semi-attached couple,’ an alienation, and a reconciliation. 
We do not mean any reflection on Mrs. Macquoid’s literary 
power, which, indeed, all her readers will acknowledge to be con- 
siderable, when we say that her story has the advantage over 
Miss Whitby’s of being in one volume. The interest is not more 
than sufficient for that length. Mrs. Macquoid’s heroine is, indeed, 
of a more adventurous character than her fellow-sufferer, Mary 
Fenwick, for she takes the law into her own hands, and leaves her 
husband. So we get an animated pursuit, with the exciting 
element of a gentleman who falls in love, but on the most 
honourable principles, with the wandering wife. It is a readable 
story, but scarcely up to the level of Mrs. Macquoid’s best work. 


New Epirions.—Metaphysica, Nova et Vetusta. By Scotus 
Novanticus. (Williams and Norgate.) In “The Ancient and 
Modern Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith and Farran), 
Bishop Ken’s Prose Works, edited by the Rev. W. Benham. 
Caledonia. By George Chalmers. Vol. IV. (Alexander 
Gardner, Paisley.)—This is a reissue of a work of some note, 
described on the title-page as a “historical and topographical 
account of North Britain, from the most ancient to the present 
times, with a dictionary of places, chorographical and philo- 
logical.” This fourth volume contains part of Haddingtonshire, 
Edinburghshire, Linlithgowshire, Peeblesshire, and part of Selkirk- 
shire. Statistics, &c., we should say, have been brought up to 
present date. Treatise on the Principles of Chemistry. By M. M. 
Pattison Muir. (Cambridge University Press.) Ruling Ideas in 
Early Ages, and their Relation to Old Testament Faith, by J. B. 
Mozley, D.D. (Rivingtons), a course of lectures delivered by 
the late Regius Professor of Divinity in the year 1874-75.— 
Journal of Researches during the Voyage of the ‘ Beagle.’ By Charles 
Darwin. (Ward and Lock.) Festus, by Philip James Bailey 
appears in a fiftieth edition. The author writes a preface to this, 
the “anniversary ” edition, mira felicitate usus, that he has lived 
to see the public give so great a proof of its appreciation.——The 
Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. (Macmillan.) Desperate Remedies, 
by Thomas Hardy (Ward and Downey), a reprint of the 
novelist’s earliest work.—Our Fancy Pigeons. By George Ure. 
(Elliot Stock.) —-The Chaplet of Pearls, by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
a volume in the collected edition of Miss Yonge’s novels. This, 
we see, is the thirteenth edition.——We must also mention with 
special commendation for its topography, illustrations, and general 
appearance, The Fair Maid of Perth, by Sir Walter Scott (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.) 
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DEATH. 


BoucetEer.—On the 3st ult., at Tenterden, Henry Peach Buckler, formerly of 
Werninshs and London, in his 93rd year. ill friends please accept this 
intimation 
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| JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
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Masters, which have been published in Chromolitbography, has been lent to the 
Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms 
of that building. The remaining Collection of Unpublished Drawings, amounting 
to nearly 200, may still be seen at the Society’s Gallery, from 10 till 5; Saturday?, 


10 till 4. Admigsion free. 
19 St. James’s Street, S.W. D. H. GORDON, Secretary: 








RUNDEL SOCIETY—ADMISSION of NEW 
MEMBERS. 

It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter as 
Members of the Society during the present year sball be immediately promoted 
to the Class of Second Subscribers, instead of remaining for some time in the 
Class of Associates as formerly. By order, 

19 St. James’s Street, 8.W., May 15th, 1889. D,. H. GORDON, Secretary. 





os of REST for LADIES of limited means, 
GOVERNESSES, &.; also accommodation for upper-class Servants, 
Neediewomen, and Nurses. Beautifal country; close by church.—Apply to Miss 
BLUNT, Cobham, Surrey. 


1,000 will secure a PARTNERSHIP, present and pro- 

spective, in a series of popular educational works, which are certain 

to develop, under energetic management, into a very remanerative roperty.— 

“ HISTORICUS,” care of Whittaker and Williams, Royal Victoria Library, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


LFRACOMBE.-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, aud decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Kight lawn-tennis courts. Large swimming-tath. Private baths. 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
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| eaeiiiadial COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The COUNCIL are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATU&:, and HISTORY. The Stipend of the Profes-or 
will be £350 per anuam.—Applications, with testimonials, should be forwarded 
before June 2Uth to IVOR JAMEs, 

Cardiff. Registrar. 

EASIDE. FRANCE.—FRENCH PASTOR, having Seaside 

Villa (Btretat), wonld receive TWO GENTLEMEN or LADIES during 

Auzust and september, as BOARDERS and PUPILS,—Apply to Pastor J. DE 
VISME, 103 Rue Nollet, Paris. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS — 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under l4on January 1-t, ixc9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


St EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
kS) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—P: rticulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arrange’ for Army 
Examinations. FOURT#HN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, iu July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistaut-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RE SCLLLA, LAOUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 











TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KaTE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts, 


—————___ 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Coy: 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for ye om 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Laundry, Swi young boys, 
Carpenter s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Sopot 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. 0. FRY, M.A., Head-Master, » & Specialty, 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 


Head-Mi ‘ 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. ie Mistress, Miss 


B® TGRTON COtLtinanr 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on T 
and FRIDAY, July 4th and 5th.—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., or the SECRETARY, 


HURSDA 
Head-Master 





PE 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—A BOARDING 
HOUS*® will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, under the charge of Mies 
SOUNsTANCE IKWIN, who recently held a similar post in conuection with tie 
Truro High Schvol. Reference is kindly permitted to Mrs. Benson ({ pore 
Palace), the Lord Bishop of Truro, the Ven. Archdeacon of Cornwall the ] : 
Head-Mistress of Truro High School, and the He»d-Master of Clifton Goll - 
For terms aud turther particulars, address the SECRETARY, High Schiool, Clifton, 


q. MARK’S SCHOOL, 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


— — eae 
S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, + 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
st. Andrews, N.B, 


W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VAVANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd, At least Ten Sctolarships and several Exhibitions wil] 
be open to Competition—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASI'KR, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





WINDSOR, 
in JULY next.—For 





the University, 

















IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repryable on demand, 

TWO PEK CENT. vn CUKRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the mmimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS ana SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lomb:rd Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absointe Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


London Mer cantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
0 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFK ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinturgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 


London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall Kast,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGI SCOTTISH LAW 














NGLISH and 
LIFE ASS'RANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per an: num. 

Annnities, Loaus. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 

FRANCIs E COLENSO, F.1LA., London, 

Actuury. 


INEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Ge.tlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
C0.’8 SUCUESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
THE Mitts, DARLINGION, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 





USE 
R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D , savs:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa tuat I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


“* Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practiti 


F 





GOLD MEDAL, 








T HOME and ABROAD. 
Accivents OF ALL Kinps InsvURED 

AGAINST BY THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

64 CORNHI'L, LONDON, 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... .... ... CHAIRMAN. 

Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Pail, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOT#HL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS. — Notasie Facts. — Intense heat 
augments the annoyances of skin-disease, and en- 
couray es the development of febrile disorders ; where- 
fore they should, as they may, be removed by these 
detergent and purifying preparations. In stomach 
complaints, liver affections, pains and spasms of the 
bowels, Holloway’s Omtment well rubbed over the 
affected part immediately gives the greatest ease, 
prevents congestion and inflammation, checks the 
threatening diarrhoe. and averts incipent cholera. 
The poorer inbabitants of large cities will find these 
remedies to be their best friend when any pestil nce 
rages, or when trom unknown causes, eruptions, 
boi s, abscesses, or ulcerations betoken the presence 
of taints or impurities within the system, and call 
for instant and effective curative medicines. 





» scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sutferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C, 


— & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








cian atime PROVISIONS 
and 


port MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








MAYFAIR, W. 








: ae NATCLONAL REVIEW 
JUNE. 28 6d. , 
ContTeENTS. 

VACCINATION AND THE “* ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 
By H. Preston-Tuomas. 

An Itatian Non. By Alfred Sanders, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND Foop SUPPLIES :— 
1. By Herbert Haines, 
2. By Robert Sevtt-Moffatt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND ItaLy. By A. Gallenga. 

THE PaciFicaTION OF BurRMAH. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger. 


,ENGLAND’s CLIMATIC PHENOMENA. By Viscount 
Lymington, M P. 
THe Inpian Nationa Concress. By Frederic 


Pincott. 
THe Roman Famity. By E. Strahan Morgan. 
THE SuGaR Convention. By R. G. Webster, M.P. 
Pouitics aT HOME aND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For JUNE, 
ARBITRATION OR THE BaTTERING-Ram ? 
Archbishop of Dubiin. 
THE MYSTERY OF OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Frederick Greenwood 
OrpPHEUS IN Rome. By Vernon Lee. 
SPEECH AND Sona. By Sir Merell Mackenzie. 
~—_ MeETapHysics TO History. By Edwin Hatch, 


By the 
By 


THE SavaGe Cius. By E. J. Goodman, 

= — as A RapicaL. By G. Birkbeck Hill, 

GENESIS AND SoME oF ITS ORITICS. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson, F.R.S. 


MADAME FRANCE AND HER “ Brav’ GENERAL.” By 
W, 'l. Stead. 
THE VOLUNTEERS :— 
1, A Rea Vo.tunterR Army. By Colonel 


Brackenbury, K.A 
2. A PaTrRIoTIC ruND, 
head, 


IspistER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
; on NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 

An APPFAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

THE ETHICS OF FOLITICAL : YING. Hy Kdward Dicey. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS AND ITS SOCIETAIRES. By 
Malle, Blaze de Bary. “we P 

A Birp’s-EyE View oF Inp1a. By Sir Mownfstuart 
E. Grant Duff, 7 6s 

81x GENERATIONS OF Czars. By Lady Verney. 

THE GREAT FRENCH KEVOLUTION AND ITS LESSON. 
By Prince Kropotkin, 

Tue MysTeRiFs OF MatariA. By Mrs. Priestley. 

THE HAWAIIANS AND FaTHER DaMIEN. By Edward 
Clifford. 

TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THE SEA: 

A REJOINDER. By Samuel Plimsolk, 3 

AN AGRICULTURAL’ ‘PaRCKLS POsT. By the Rev. 


. P. Dunster, a 
By E. N. Buxton. 


: By Lord Mayor White- 





SARDINIA AND ITS WILD SHEEP. 
A Byr-Eurcrion in 1747. Ky Lord Ebrington, M.P. 
AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Huxley. 
London: Kegan Pavt, TrencH, and Co, 
ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (3d. each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 








MURBAY, Eagq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP FXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.— At leas! FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SKORETARY. 
LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
O BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Right boys have 
¢ passed the Matr culation Examination of the London University, Nine 
ins ed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 18386, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


; eee COLLEGE LONDON 








(for LADIES), § and 9 YORK PLACE. BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Science Scholarship, tenable for one Session, and Two Scholar sbips in Arts 
tenable for two Sessions, each of the annual vaJue of 42 guineas, will be awarded 
on the result of an Exam nation to be held at the College on the fourth Monday and 
Tuesday in June. Candidates rot to be more than 18 years of age. Names to be 
gent in befure June 15th, and all inquiries to be made of ; 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 
[/_ — ———.. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PACES on the 
R FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 1Ith. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
th and12:h. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £10 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one ot £30 a year for one year, 

Holders of these S:holarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNVEi’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awa: ded annually. 

For Prospectus, Furms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 














pea nae 
HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackbeath and South Hampstead High Sehowls), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECKIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LALIES to BOARD and EDUVATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
howe. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees R-ference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—-41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 








DR. GUILLEMARD’S YACHT VOYAGE. 





SECOND EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 
KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of 
Formosa avd the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. 
H. GuiLLeMAkD, M.A., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S8., &e. 


“The Cruise of the ‘ Marchesa.’’’—‘‘ This work is sumptuously got-up and 
lavishly illustrated. The cruise lasted for two years and a half, through a 
shifting pano:ama of strikingly contrasted sights and in each diversity of climate 
from the trep:es towards the Pole. Having seen so many countries seldom or 
never visite’ by Englisbwen, Dr, Guillemard wisely refrains from going over 
well-trodden g-ound, but our readers will be rewarded by a most varied narrative 
of travel.’—The Times. 

“The Cruise of he ‘ Marchesa.’ ’’— This is one of the most interesting books 
of travel that it has bee: our gr od fortune to meet with for several years, Apart 
from its excellent maps and wealth of illustration, it commends itself by a charm 
of s yle vot usually to be met with in works of this nature, and by the judgment 
shown in the narrative.’ —Nature. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atmedie Street. 
L. REEVE AND CO’S NEW WORKS. 








Now ready, price 1s., Vol. III. of 


THE VICTORIA LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES of STANDARD and POPULAR WORKS in all 


Departments of Literature, to be issued monthly, in handy pocket 
volumes, well printed and neatly bound in whole cloth. 


Vol. I.—BRITISH ORATORY. 
Vol. II—OLD ENGLISH DRAMAS. 


Vol. IIIL-ON THE STUDY & USE OF HISTORY. 
By Lord BOLINGBROKE, 


Now ready, Part 30, with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


The COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon Fowtrr, M.A., F.L.S. Vol. 1, 14s.; Large 

Paper, with 36 Coloured Plates, 48s, Vol, IL, 18s.; Large Paper, with 34 

— Pilates, 58s, Vol. ILI., 16s,; Large Paper, with 28 Coloured Plates, 
8. 


Tart 534, JUNE, price 3s, 64. 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Figures 
and Descript ons of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, r'.R.S, &c. 
Third Series. Vols. I.to XLIV., each 42s. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 
3s, 6d., Coloured, Annual Subscription, 42s. 





L. REEVE and CO., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS we = ee ose owe £9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID w we sete eve --10, 000,000 














THIRD EDITION. 
THE 


REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
In 3 vols, 


“*The Reproach of Annesley’ is a novel to be read once with thrilling inter 
. . . z ‘es 

and complete absorption in the main events of the drama, and a prime foe - 
= —or = nena of _ varied excellence of its literary workman- 
ship, andof the su nate scenes that make it a weil-r led pi ction 
of kng ish a Pg oa . haat atin tees 

“It is from first to last intensely interesting, with that indescribahle interest 
which can only be achieved by one who has mastered the difficult art of narration.” 
—Manchester Examiner. ‘ 

‘* The story is constructed with remarkable ingenuity.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








Square 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF A _ SLAVE. 


By H. H. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., &e. 
Author of “The Kilimanjaro Expedition,” &c. 


With 47 Full-Page Illustrations, engraved Fac-simile from the Author’s 
Drawings. 


“‘The volame has a distinct value to serious students of African life and 
manvers. It is the story of a slave tuld by himse f,a man born somewhere aboat 
the Niger region half-a-century ago, who his gune through many vicissitudes 
since. The poor fellow tells his story in a simple, natural style, and Mr. Johnston 
has been very successful in keeping up the deiusiou...... Altogether, the book is 
well worth reading.’”’—Times, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VERSE MUSINGS ON NATURE, 
FAITH, AND FREEDOM. 


By JOEN OWEN, 
Author of “ Evenings with t' e Skeprics,’’ and Editor of 
Glanvili’s ‘* Scepsis Svientitiva.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Just published, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d, 


MBwOoe8e Ba Ui FT OD 
A Tale of t!e Mexican Frontier, &c. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS, 


Author of “ Saddle,’’ ** Moccasin,” *‘ In a London Suburb,” &c. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. 8S. BARING GUULD. 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price I4s. 
UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucha:ist during the First Three Centuries. 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, the COMPLETION of Professor KNIGHT’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of the WORKS of 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 


Being a Life of the Poet, with which is Incorporated the Svlitary Canto of the Pro- 

jected ‘‘ Recluse,” the Fragments of ‘* Michael,”’ tue Poem on Nab Well (originally 

designed as a portion of *‘ Tne Recluse”), and many »uye which the lovers of the 
Poet wi!l not willingly let die. 

The Alfoxden and Grasmere Juurnals of Vorothy Wordsworth. Records of 
Tours by Dorotby Wordsworth, Mrs. Wordsworth, and the Pvuet’s Daughter. 
Numerous Letters of Wordsworth to Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, the Beaumonts, 
Sir Walter Scott, Landor, Talfourd, Mrs. Barrett Browving, Henry Crabb 
Robinson, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Gladstone, &c., the most of which are 
published for the first time. 

Illustrated with an Etched Portrait from the Picture by Haydon, which gave 
rise to Mrs. Browning’s Sonnet beginning, 

“ Wordsworth upon Helvellyn !” 

The above forms Vols. 1X., X., XI. of the Works of William Wordsworth. The 
Volumes can also be had by non-sub-cribers in a different binding, price £2 5s. ; 
or on Large Paper (120 copies printed), £4 4s. 

WILLIAM PATERSON, Lovells Court, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


And all Booksellers and Libraries. 


H S OF H BRAN and Oy; 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for trivate Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Loudon. 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WiLLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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On June 15th, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE WRONG BO X. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 





This is a tontine story. It relates how a nephew, having met with a railway accident 
while in company with his uncle, finds, as he thinks, his dead body, and packs it up and 
orders it to be sent to his home. Instead thereof, there arrives a colossal statue of 
Hercules. The uncle, however, has not been killed, and has escaped altogether for the 
time from his nephew’s ken; and the story turns on the tribulations of the nephew, who 
is alike unable to prove his uncle’s death or existence, and the adventures of the body in 
the box, @ la the Hunchback in “ The Arabian Nights.” 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM FRASER, BART. 
Post 8vo, about 400 pp., cloth, gilt top, price . 


WORDS ON WELLINGTON. 
The Duke—Waterloo—The Ball. 
By Sir WILLIAM FRASER, Baronet, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 





[Ready shortly. 





In royal folio, 10 Parts, 5 Plates in each—650 in all—representing 250 Water-Colour Subjects 
after the originals, 15s. net per Part. 


The SOFT PORCELAIN of SEVRES. Withan 


Historical Introduction by Epovarp Garnier. ‘Table of the Marks and Monograms of 
the Painters, Decorators, and Gilders of the Sévres Manufactory from 1753 to 1800. 


Part I. of this Important and Artistic Work now ready. 





Crown 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, cloth, price . 


STANLEY to the RESCUE! The Relief of 


Emin Pasha. By A. Wavurers, of the Royal Geographical Society, Belgium. Trans- 
lated by E. E. Frewer. With Map and 34 Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 








HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


ALKA from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or a VE 
RAM, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FE R. 
—_ the —s — = a. all A all 
Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.— ress, Dr. Rk, 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 and 3 King HAY-FEVER. 


Edward Street, London, E.C. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N e S I A > counties, Ladies, Obilaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
ATURE’S VOICE. 
By “H. H.,” 
Author of “ Voices of the Engadine,” &. 
London: T. Vickers-Woop, 34 Churton Street, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


| 
res and ITS ART. By Marcus 
° B. Huisn, Editor of the Art Journal. 254 pp., 
125 Illustrations, price 10s. 100 Copies only remain 
of 1,000 printed. ‘ype distributed. | 
** One of the mest interesting and reliable volumes 
that has appeared.”—Morning Post. 
The Fring Art Socrety, 148 New Bond Street ; and | 
all Booksellers’. | 





| 


| UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 





Enlarged Edition, pp. 324, cloth, ls., post-free. 


OMCEOPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and W. Epps. 
Describes fully, and prescribes for General Diseases. 


James Fprs and Co., 48 Threadnecdle Street; and 
170 Piccaiilly. 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
ia casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

' Quotations on oa to DUNVILLE and CO., 

| Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





————___ 


FOR SUMMER 
READING. 


BOOKS 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY Hovsz, 


By Jutran Srorais, Author of *“ , 
ment,” &c, 2 vols. pust 8vo, 21s, John Maid. 


[June 14th, 
PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, ana 


other Tales. By the Hon. Emr 
Author of *‘ Hurrish.”’ Post 8yo0, os. Lawes, 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. By the 


Hon, Emity Law ess. Post 8vo, 6g, 


CORNEY GRAIN. By Himself. Pogt 


8yo, ls. 


A BROKEN STIRRUP-LEATHER, 


By CuarLEs GRANVILLE, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


The LAND of MANFRED: Excur- 


sions in Apulia and other Remcte Parts of 
a Italy. By Janet Ross, Post 8yo, 


CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON with EARL STANHOPE. 
1831-1851. Post 8vo, 73. 6d. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND: their 


Origin and Development. By W. M. Acwonrts, 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. — 


The VOYAGE of a NATURALIST 
ROUND the WORLD in H.M.S. ‘ BEAGLE, 
By Cuartes Darwin. Post 8vo, 3s. 63. 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of 


NATURE. By E.M. Cartuarp. Post 8v0, 6s, 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo 
Fairy Legends. By Mary FRERE. Post 8vo, 5s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Sireet. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HILARY ST. JOHN. By 


. Mrs. A, Price, Author of ‘A Rustic Maid,” “A 
Wilful Young Woman,” &c. 2 vols. 


WITH EVERYTHING 


AGAINST HER. By Colonel Curusert LarkING, 
Author of “‘ Bandobast and Khabar.’’ 3 vols. 


IRIS DACRE. By Alice 


Mangoip Dieast, Author of “Lhe Garden of 
Eden,” &, 2 vols. 


DEVERIL’S DIAMOND. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” 
&e, 3 vols. 


A SOCIAL HERETIC. By 


I, ASHWORTH TAYLOR and: U. AsHworTH TaYLor, 
Authors of *‘ Allegiance,” ‘“‘ Wayfarers,” &. 2 
vols, 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. By 


ELEANOR Mary MarsH. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 

A Mother writes :—‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 103., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


woORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


issue of this series of the great Russian 

“oo ame Mr. Walter Scott deserves the 

nore’ of all who are interested in high literature ; 

ary influence of such widespreed perusal as must 

follow cannot but be to the welfare toth of English 
fetion and of the readers thereof.”—Academy, 


— SIAN P 5 
Vol. fhe mid, and other TR i 0 
Vol. 2.—The COSSACKS. 

_ N ILYITCH, and 
Vol. a “- Stories. ‘ 

- INVADERS, nd 
Vol. a a Stories, . 
Vol. 5.-MY RELIGION. 
Vol. 6.—LIFE. 
Vol. 7.—MY CONFESSION. 

JUN& VOLUME NOW READY. 


- HOOD B - 
Vol. 8. ORE. , OF 


Others to follow. 


8vo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2s, 6d. 
ae per vol ; half-morocco, 5s. per vol. 








"LATEST MONTHLY SHILLING 
VOLUMES, 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


POLITICAL ORATIONS from 
WENTWORTH to MACAULAY. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by WILLIAM CuARKE. 





THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by WILLIAM SHarp, 
THE GREAT WRITERS. 
LIFE of CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


By Davin Hannay. 





Small crown 8vo, printed on antique mie pean, 
3s. 6d. 


cloth elegaut, gilt edges, price 3s. 
SUMMER LEGENDS. 
By RUDOLPH BAUMBACH. 
Translated by HELEN B. DOLE, 
Acollection of charming Fanciful Tales from the 
Germa 





ANTHOLOGY of CANADIAN VERSE, 
Printed on antique paper, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 
Emblematic Design on Cover, price 3s. 6d. 


SONGS OF THE GREAT 
DOMINION. 


Selected and Elited by WILLIAM DOUW 
LIGHTHALL, M.A, of Montreal. 





Square 8vo, price ls, 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE NOVOCASTRIAN 
SERIES. 


CASHEL BYRON’S 
PROFESSION. 
By G. BERNARD 8 IAW. 


Brilliant it is—of that there can be no doubt.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





A WITNESS from the DEAD. 
By FLorence LAYARD. 

‘As a bloodcurdling specific may be highly com- 
mended.” —Svots Observer. 

“Chapters which wili cause readers, even the most 
experienced, to hold their breath in excited suspense,” 
—Star, 

The UGLY STORY of MISS 
WETHERBY. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of 
* An Evil Spirit,”’ &c, 
“ Clever.”—Academy. 


REVISED EDITION, 1889, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A POPULAR GUIDE to NOR- 
WAY: the Land of the Vikings, By 0. Jur- 
GENSEN. Containing Maps, Illustrations, 
Skeleton Routes, Time Tables, and full Informa- 
tion for Tourists, 





Cloth limp, 1s. For Visitors to Paris, A Compact 
and Practical Phrase- Book. 


The EUROPEAN CONVERSA- 
TION BOOKS, No.1. FRENCH, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Ready this week, . 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


THE SEARCH FOR BASIL LYNDHURST. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “‘ Not Like Other Girls,” &, 





In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 
Author of “ Seven Years at Eton,’ &. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.” 


A RODAT EH: 
The Story of a Dead Self. 
By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “* Vendetta,” “Thelma,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“A story of passion, mystery, serpent-worship, magical self-discernment, and the final disillusion and 
regeneration of a sou). The author has throughout been most ambitious, ‘ Ardath’ is marked by sweet and 


tender fancies, and its lofty conception of the phases through which a human soul may pass in its develop- 
ment towards the highest ideals has been well and faithfully worked out.”"—Athenzum. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. 
By FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





A NEW EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


T HE ROGU E. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “Thirlby Hall,” &c, 


In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. 





NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of “ IDEALA” will be ready 
on Tuesday Next. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 





The Second Volume of Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia 
of Universal Information, Edited by Charles 
Annandale, M.A., LL.D., with numerous Illus- 
trations, price 6s. in cloth, or 8s. 6d. in half- 
morocco, will be ready at all Booksellers’ on the 
15th inst. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 48 and 50 Old Bailey. 








NO W BEAD Y. 


NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 
New Story by EDNA LYALL. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. poe 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS, 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By the Author o 
__ “George Geith,” as The Nuu’s Carse,” &c. 2 vols., 12s, [June. 

By B. L. FARJEON. 

A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By the Author 








of “Great Porter Square.” 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [July. 
By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
The STORY of a MARRIAGE. 3 bo 
Sls. 61. July. 





By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
ROGER FERRON. By the Author of “ At 
the Red Glove,” &c. 2 vol-., 12+. 
By A. N. HOMER. 
RED RUIN: a Tale of West African River 


Life. 3s. 6°. 
By BYRON WEBBER. 
TARTAN and GOLD. By the Author of 
**In Luck’s Way.” 3s. 6d. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
MY SPANISH SALLOR. 38s. 6d. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 
An ISLE of SURREY. By the Author of 
‘The Mystery of Killard,” 3 v5ls., 31s. 6d. 
By HUME NISBET. 
EIGHT BELLS: a Story of the Sea and New 
Guinea, 63 <a : 
By ELLA MACMAHON. 
HEATHCOTE. 2 vols., 2s. » 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
COMMON CLAY. By the Author of “ Amor 
Vincit.” 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 




















Te 


NOW READY. 
In an Edition strictly limited to 256 Copies, 


AN ATLAS OF TWELVE MApPgs 
INDIA. 


Accompanied with Tables and Notes, 


By TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS, F.R.GS., 
Geographical Assistant at the India Office (retired), 


Large folio, half-buckram, £3 3s. net. 


These elahorate Maps were prepared to accompany the Second Decennial 
Report on the Material and Moral Progress of India, and are here Reprinted 
with Explanatory Memoirs and Tables, by permission of the Government, 


A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post-free on application, 


CoNnTENTS. 
The MOUNTAINS of INDIA. With a Memoir Explanatory of the Map, 
2. The RIVERS of INDIA, the RIVER BASINS and OCEANIC and INLAND 


—e also the IRRIGATLON WORKS, With an Explanatory 
emoir, 


. A MAP of the CIVIL DIVISIONS of INDIA. With a Tabular Synopsis, 

The DISTRIBUTION of the POPULATION of INDIA. With a Brief Note, 

A MAP of the PREVAILING LANGUAGES and DIALEOTS of INDIA 
and its BORDERS. With a brief Note. 

A MAP of INDIA, its RAILWAYS, CHIEF ROADS and TRADE ROUTES, 
TELEGRAPH LIN4&S, &&. With a Classified List of the Iudian Railways, 


MILITARY MAP of INDIA, SHOWING DIVISIONAL and DISTRICT 
COMMANDS, MILITARY HEAD-QUARLEKS, &e, 


A MAP of INDIA, SHOWING at ONE VIEW the AREA of EAOH of the 
FAMINES SINUE the BEGINNING of the PRESENT CENTURY, 


. A METEOR®LOGICAL MAP of INDIA, SHOWING ALL the OBSERVING 
STATIONS, with THEIR ALTITUD* ABOVE the SEA; the MAXIMA 
and MINIMA of AIR TEMPERATURE and PRESSUKs, &. With 
Tables. 


10. The ACREAGE of the CHIEF CROPS in the BRITISH DISTRICTS 
and NATIVE STATES of INDI4, 


1. The DISTRIBUTION of FOREST TRE@S in INDIA. 


12. An INDEX MAP to the REVENUE SURVEYS of BRITISH DISTRICTS 
and the TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY; of NATIVE STATES in 
INDIA, on the Scale of 1 inch to the Mile. 


So 


ou mp 0 


= 


bs 


2 


o 


_ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 











WORKS. ILLUSTRATING 
ENGLISH LIFE IN INDIA. 


Ready on June 10th, price 6s. 


BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By “Eha,” 


Aur hor of “ The Tribes on my Frontier.’? With 43 Illustrations by the Same 
Artist. 


As ‘‘The Tribes on my Frontier’’ graphically and humorously described the 
Animal Sarroundings of an Irdian Bungalow, the present work describes with 
much plea-antry the Human Officials thereof, with their peculiarities, idiosyn- 
crasies, and, to the kuropesn, strange methods of duty. Each chapter contains 
Character Sketches by the [llu-trator of “ The Tribes,” and the work isa“ Natural 
History ’’ of the Native Tribcs who in India render us service, 


Recently published. 


The TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. An 


Indian Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By ‘ Exa.” With 50 Illustrations by 
F.C. Macrae. Third Edition, 8s. 61, 


A most amusing Account of the Animal Surroundings of an Indian Bungalow. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, 


Verses. By RupyaRrp KipLinc, Third Edition, 4s, 6d, 
** A lively and racy pen.”—Vanity Fair, 


and other 
**Charming book.’’—Asian. 


ECHOES from OLD CALCUTTA. By H. E. 


Busterp. Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
** Valuable and entertaining.”—Saturday Review. 


LAYS of IND. By Aliph Cheem. 


Eighth 
Edition, with 70 Lilustrations, 10s, 6d, 


Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems, illastrative of Indian Life. 


A TEA-PLANTER’S LIFE in ASSAM. By 


G. M. Barker. With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 1889- 


1890. A Complete Guide to all Officials, Commercial and Trading and Indus- 
trial Classes, throughout India, with an extensive List of Native Aristocracy 
and Gentry. Twenty-seventh Year. Koyal 8vo, 36s, 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, Lcndon. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


WHat THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 Dip. By Frederic Harrison, 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND Wark. By General Viscount Wolseley. 

A CONVERSATION IN A Batcony. By Fredrick Greenwood. 

Five Years’ ADVOCACY OF PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENTS. By the Right Hon. the 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 

TurF KEFORM. By William Day, 

THE FOREIGNER IN ENGLAND. By E. ©, K. Gonner. 

Tue House oF Hasspure In SouTH-EasteRN Evrope. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND TRADE-UNIONS FOR WomMEN. By Lady Dilke. 

THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE, By Kobson koose, M.D. 

THE SPULIATION OF THE EGYPTIAN BONDHOLDERS, 

‘THE WoMEN OF Spain. By Emisia Pardo Bazan, 


By E. A. Freeman, 





THE POLITICAL LIFE OF 
OUR TIME. 


By DAVID NICOL. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. [Neat week. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. of Serjeant Marceau, Member of the Convention, 
and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789, 


By M. ©. SIMPSON. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits, [Newt week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 
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WESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS LIST, 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


DARWINISM: 


An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with 
some of its Applications. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., F.LS., Xe., 
. f ‘Tbe Malay Archipelago,” “Tue Geographical Distribution of 
swe Anima's,’ “Island Life,” &. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
The Saturday Review says:—“ Mr, Wallace’s volume may be taken as a faithfa! 
xposition of what Darwin meant. It is written with perfect clearness, with a 
pd le beauty and attractivene+s of style not common to scientific works, with a 
ai at and freedom from anything like persoual bitterness worthy of Darwin 
himeelf, and with an orderliness and completeness that must render misconception 
impossible.” 





THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, AND 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


By WILFRID WARD. 
With Portrait 8vo 14s. 


The Atheneum says :—Mr. Wilfrid Ward's biography of * Ideal’ Ward is at once 
lively and instructive. It claims attention as a portrait of one of the most 
renarkable of the Tractarian leades, as a vigorous sketch of the later st ges in 
the Oxford Movement, as a m»sterly though limited analysis of its relivious 
phi osophy, and finally as a description of the intellectual life of Oxford from 
1836 to 1845, to which the pictorial faculty of Professor Jowett, Dean Church, 
and other eminent writer= has added _the figures of Ward’s contemporar es...... 
Tne biography is not only inte: e-ting in subject, moderate in l»nyuage courteous 
to opponen's, and lively in narrative ; it is also an excellent specimen of the bio- 
graphical art. In clearness and compactness of arrangement it leaves nothing to 
be desired.” 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTOVN., 


FRENCH and ENGLISH: a Comparison. 


By Puiip Girpert Hamerton, Author of ‘Etching and Etchers,” 
© Thoughts about Art,” ‘* Human Iatercourse,” &. Crown 8/0, 10s. 6d. 
Among the subjects dealt with by Mr. Hamerton are:—Education, Patriotism, 
Politics, Kel gion, Virtues. Custom, Society, Success, and Variety. 
The 


The PARNELL COMMISSION. 


OPENING SPEECH for the DEFENCE, delivered by Sir CHartrs RussELL, 
Q.C, M.P. Carefully Revi ed »y the Author, Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


COMPLETION of Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY of MUSIC.” 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D. 1450-1889). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreiyn. W ti Il!instra- 
tins und Woodcuts, in 4 vols. 8vo, 21s. each. Edited by Sir GrorGe Grove, 
D.C L., Director of the Royal College of Music. An APPENDIX, edited py 
J. A. EULLER MAITLAND, bringing the Work down to 1889. 8vo, 9. 

4,* This Appendix, which forms part of Vol. IV., completes the Dictionary. But 
aFw'l Index to the entire work is in preparation, and will be presently published as 
a separate volume 

“Dr, Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of mu;ic.”— 
Sat.rday Review. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN 


HENRY VII. By James Gargpner. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. New vol. 


The Volumes already pat lished in the Series, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., are :— 


William the Conqueror, By| Henry II. By Mrs J. R. Green. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, v.U.L., D. | Oliver Cromwell. By Frrpreric 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Professor} Harrison. 
M, CreiGuron. William III. By H.D. Tram, 


Now ready, Vols, I. to V., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Witi1am Burer. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. Toomas Huaues. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir R. Tempte. 
WELLINGTON. By Mr. G. Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By Mr. W. Cxiark RvssELL. 


*,* Other Volumes are in the press and in preparation. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘With the Immortals,” ‘Paul Patoff,” ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” “Dr. 
Claudius,” ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucitix,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
The Guardian says :—“ There are many strong situations and powerful scenes 
in the book, which, we doubt not, wil rank very high among Mr. Crawfurd’s 
novels,” 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of 


Life and A¢venture in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By RouF 
Bo_prewoop. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 61. 


NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. 


OuipHant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, 


Author of ** The American,”’ ‘‘ The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” && Crown 
8vo, 33. 6d. *.* Other Volumis to follow, 
1889. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES, 
New and Revised Editions, with Maps and Plans, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s 6d. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF PARIS, 1889 
DICKrkNS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 1889. 
DICKtNS’s DICTivNARY OF THE THAMEs, 1889. 


[In July. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGAZIWE. 


2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD ’S 


No, 834. JUNE, 1889, 


Contents 

An ARCADIAN SUMMER: THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN IMPRFSSIONIST. 
RupoLren ov Harssure. By Friedrich chiller. 

Martin, K.C.B. 
Lapy Basy. Chaps. 21-23, 
ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF Don CARLOs. 
Two Oup InpIANS AND A Diamonp. 
THE OLD SaLoon:— 

THE Two CuIeEFs OF DunBoyY ; OR, AN IRISH ROMANCE OF THE Last CENTURY. 


—GREIFENSTEIN.—A Lonpon Lirr.—PLaIn FRANCES MOWBRAY, AND OTHER 
STorIFs.—ELIZABETH, AND OTHER SKETCHES 


Dicky DawKINS; OR, THE BOOKMAKER OF THE OUTER RING. 
Shepherd.”” A True Story. 

THE OLp LOVE AND THE NEw. By A. Lang. 

Km To Isranin. By Colonel Mark Sever Bell, ¥.C., A.D.C., Royal Engineers. 
With Map and Diagram. 

New LIGHTS ON THE CENTENARY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


PROCEDURE IN THE HovusE OF Commons. By the Hon. Sir H, Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. 


Translated by Sir Theodore 


By Lord Lamington. 


By ‘‘ Jack the 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 
PART IL, this day, price 1s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT. 


From “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” Contents:—NARRATIVE OF THE 
Rep River ExpPepitTion. By General Viscount Wolseley, G.9.B.—REMARKABLE 
PRESERVATION FROM DeEaTH AT “EA.—A RIDE TO BaBYLON.—THE KING OF 
TRISTAN D’ACUNHA: A ForGoTtTeN MonaRCH. 


This site published. 
A VISIT TO 
STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD at MAJOR 


BARTTELOT’S CAMP on the ARUHWIMI. With an Account of River- 
Lite on the Congo. By J. R. Wirner, F.R.G.S, Envineer, late in the 
Service of the Etat Indépendant du Cungo. With Maps, Portraits, and other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


“ Apart from its special bearing upon the conduct of the Emin Pasha Expedi- 


tion, the policy of the Congo State, and the progress of Arab arms in Central 
Africa, Mr. Werner’s tale is one of thrilling and engrossing interest.”—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, and other 


Papers. By Sir Epwarp Hamtey. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Next week will be published, 


The STORY of ALASTAIR BHAN COMYN;; 


or, the Tragedy of Danphail. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the 
Lady MippLETON. Square 8vo. 


This day is published, 


SOCRATES and CHRIST: a Study in the 


Philosophy of Religion. By K. M. Wentey, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Queen Margaret Cuoilege, Glasgow, Examiner in Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 


This day is published. 


LAYS of MIDDLE AGE; and other Poems. 


By James Hepperwics, LL.D. Square l6mo, 3s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


The STORY of WILLIAM and LUCY 


SMITH. Edited by Georce S. Merriam. Large post 8vo, 12. 61, 








THREE NEW NOVELS. 


LITTLE HAND and MUCKLE GOLD: a 


Study of To-Day. By “ X. L.,’’ Author of “ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. (Immediately. 
II 


MARGARET MALIPHANT. By Mrs. Comyns 


Carr, Author of ‘‘ La Fortunina,” “‘ North Italiau Folk,” &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo, 258. 6d, [In a few days. 
III. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline 


Foruerei., Author of ‘An Eathusiast,” ‘A Voice in the Wilderness.” 3 
vols. post 8yo, 25s. 6d. 
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COCOA 


IS ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 
COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. 


It is made instantly with boiling 
Milk or Water. 


It contains all the delicious aroma of 
the natural article, without the ex- 
cessive proportions of fat. 


It is not reduced in value by the 
addition of Starch, Sugar, Xe. 


It is specially rich in flesh-forming 
and strength-sustaining principles. 





It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains 
against hunger and bodily fatigue. 


It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, 
comforting, and a refined beverage, 


suitable for all seasons of the year. 


In the whole process of manufacturing 
Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 
machinery employed obviates the 
necessity for its being once touched 
by the human hand. 
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WARNING. 


© When asking for Cadbury's Cocoa, be careful to avoid FOREIGN 


Cocoas sold as pure, which are adulterated with alkali. 


This may be detected 


by the dark colour and the scent when a tin is freshly opened. 








PARIS DEPOT : 90 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE. 
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